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PITTSBURGH LOSS TRAGEDY 
BUT ONE OF A LONG 
LIST OF SUCH DISASTERS 


All Help to Arouse Public Opinion 
as to Necessity of Better 
Protection 


INSURANCE ENGINEERS. BUSY 


Since Cleveland Clinic Fire 3,000 
Hospitals Have Undergone 
Careful Inspection 


The recent tragedy in Pittsburgh 
where more than forty persons lost their 
lives and 175 were injured when the for- 
mer Home of the Aged of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor burned down recalls 
many catastrophes, including the heart- 
rending Cleveland Clinic disaster. 

In fact, the Pittsburgh fire is but the 
latest of a long series of holocausts, an- 
other indication to fire insurance execu- 








S tives and fire prevention engineers of the 


necessity for modern building construc- 
tion and the elimination of fire hazards 
in all buildings which shelter human be- 
ings. As fire insurance men have re- 
peatedly pointed out, it takes some na- 
tional calamity to arouse public opinion 
and pave the way for safer buildings 


and better fire protection. 


Hospital Inspection 
Since the Cleveland Clinic fire the fire 


‘insurance boards and bureaus under the 


direction of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have inspected more than 


3,000 hospitals, in each case making sug- 
§ gestions for greater fire-safety. The Na- 


tional Fire Waste Council, sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, reported recently that a record 
number of cities, through local chambers 
of commerce, had expressed a definite 
interest in organized fire prevention work 


) and were taking steps to bring about a 
, Sreater public interest in fire prevention. 


During the last few days several lo- 


calities have called upon insurance cngi- 


neers for suggestions as to the most 
effective way to protect’ institutions 
Such horrible examples of 
fire loss as Cleveland and Pittsburgh are 
Not in vain. They bring about a great- 
fr willingness on the part of authorities 
'o spend the necessary money to safe- 
guard the lives and property entrusted 
to their care, Even greater progress 
will be made in reducing the possibility 
of fires involving human lives when the 
Public is sufficiently aroused to insist on 
Te-safe conditions. 


$40,525 Average Losses 


. The public interest in school build- 
ings during the past few years has 
caused a general improvement in their 
‘onstruction, with increased safety to life. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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PHOENIX 
Assurance Company, Ltd. © 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. . 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


Established apt 
INSURANCE 





Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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Allied Public Servants 


The mighty business of banking and the mighty business 
of life insurance render two distinct types of service, but in 
certain branches of their work they merge, affording oppor- 
tunity to cooperation while at the same time supplying a need 
which neither one alone can meet. Examples: 


Life insurance as a basis for or a strengthener of banking 
credit, whether business or individual, has become part of 
the credit fabric of the nation. 


The discretionary power of trust companies is of extreme 
value in supplying incomes from life insurance funds in the 
broad range of cases in which the exercise of such power is 
desirable or necessary. 


And in the servicing of large estates, as well as of stock- 
holder and partnership interests, trust companies and life 
insurance companies have a joint duty. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 





























$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


NEW YORK LIFE 10 GO 
ON AIR NEXT FALL WITH 
SPLENDID RADIO FEATURES 


Negotiations With National Broad- 
casting Co. Find Everyone 
Enthusiastic 


ONE HALF HOUR WEEKLY 

















Program to Include Insurance Com- 
ments, Starting Off With 
Conservation 





In the Fall the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. will go on the air in an im- 
pressive fashion, on a large scale, and in 
a way to hold the attention of the tre- 
mendous coast-to-coast radio audience. 

Arrangements are being made with the 
National Co.; agreement 
has been reached relative to many of the 
details. An official announcement of the 
plans will be forthcoming from the com- 
pany when all the details have been 
worked out. M. H. Aylesworth, head 
of the National Broadcasting Co., is very 
much interested in the negotiations be- 
cause of the important position in the 
community of the New York Life. Chair- 
man of the Board Darwin P. Kingsley 
and President Thomas A. Buckner of the 
New York Life are also enthusiastic 
about the broadcasting plan. 

To Begin in October 

It has been decided that the New 
York Life will go on the air for half 
an hour once a week. The first program 
is scheduled for the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The program will include a dis- 
cussion of insurance matters, but will 
also embrace music and some sort of a 
talk by a figure of national reputation 
which will be of such compelling interest 
both in subject matter and delivery that 
millions of people will not want to miss 
hearing it each week. The probability 
is that this general talk will be biograph- 
ical in its general nature, discussing some 
influential figures in American life. At 
the present time the New York Life is 
negotiating to have these talks deliv- 
ered by one of the most outstanding and 
attractive personalities in the United 
States, a man who not only has a na- 
tion-wide reputation but is extremely 
popular with some of the most important 
people in America. 

A Test 


Recently, there was a striking scene 
in the offices of the insurance company 
when a sample of the New York Life 
half-hour broadcasting was given, execu- 
tives of the company being gathered 
around the radio. The program held 
everybody spelli-bound and illustrated the 
wide appeal of the half hour. All left 
the room satisfied with the program. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president of the 
New York Life, is contact man between 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
insurance company, 

When seen by a representative of The 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE: FIVE: YEAR: PLAN 


Build up your investment budget in five years to $50. a month. Establish an easy plan in easy steps, the 
carrying out of which will guarantee anticipated income at a definite time—avoiding the costly errors which 
are invariably the sequence of haste. 








BEGINNING AT AGE 35 
You SET ASIDE EACH MONTH 


do $13.77 the first year 
$25.88 “ second “ 
$36.12 “ third “ 


Thi S $42.25 “. fourth “ 
$49.99 “ fifth “ 
) 


and each month thereafter until age 65 

















WE PAY YOU at age 65 And 


$2,OQ, a month We Do 


ASLONG AS YOU LIVE || “™ This 


And | $7400.00 
This . | CASH “* 


~. 






































*Based on present dividend scale and interest. 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 
Tel.: Barclay 3670 Tel.: John 4107 Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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State Association Has Been Watch Dog 
of Beneficiaries’ Protection 


. 


The New York State Association of Life Underwriters Has Achieved Unique 
Distinction As Guardian of Rights of Assured and Beneficiaries To 
Receive Unimpaired the Proceeds of Insurance 


A dozen years ago it became clear to 
association leaders of New York state 
that a great service to life insurance and 
particularly to the policyholders and 
beneficiaries of this protection could be 
done by centralizing the interest and ac- 
tion of the life underwriters associations 
of the state whenever it seemed in the 
public interest for those organizations 
to act. Out of this need came the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers, which was formed in 1919, Many 
other state associations have since been 
organized. 

The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters during these dozen 
years has gained considerable prestige 
in the insurance business through its ac- 
tivity in watching legislation to protect 
the interests of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries and in intervening in litigation 
as friend of the court where there is any 
threat to the privileged legal status of 
life insurance proceeds as against the 
claims of creditors or others than the 
beneficiaries under such protection. 

The state associations’ work is supple- 
mentary to and somewhat different from 
that of the local associations so that 
there need be no duplication of activity. 
Both organizations also aim to stimu- 
late the agent. Sales congresses, such 
as both bodies promote, have definite 
advantages. 

State associations have a broad scope. 
They aim to guard the interests of the 
life underwriters and the companies as 
well as those of the insuring public. 
When it is considered that the oldest of 
these associations is only twelve years 
old and that they are rapidly growing in 
number, the constructive influence of 
these associations can be very great. 

Myrick Known as the “Father” 

Fourteen representatives from Albany, 
Buffalo, New York, Rochester, Syracuse 
and Utica gathered at Utica, May 21, 
1919, to form the New York State Asso- 
tiation. The New York City dele- 
gates were Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life manager; Samuel S. Voshell, Met- 
Topolitan Life manager, and Robert L. 
Jones, State Mutual manager. All three 
of these men have at various times 
headed the city association and have 
shown active interest in association 
work. Mr. Myrick, known as the “father 
ot the association,” is now the honorary 
He always attends the semi- 
annual business meetings and the sales 
congresses and is given a rousing wel- 
come by the state underwriters. 

At the present time there are twelve 
member associations, the six from the 


| cities already named and those of Bing- 


famton, Elmira, Jamestown, Poughkeep- 
Ste, Schenectady and Watertown. These 
Tepresent the contacts and influence of 


) Nearly three thousand life underwriters. 


The state association has no individual 
Members. Its membership is made up 
altogether of the local associations, Each 
Heer association is represented by 

Tee delegates who serve in this ca- 
Pacity for three year periods. Regular 
Meetings are held twice each year in 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Honorary President 


May and November and special meetings 
may be called when occasion demands. 
George A. Kederich, well known New 
York Life manager in Brooklyn, is the 
present president; Frank H. Wenner, 
Provident Mutual, of Utica,  vice- 
president, and John G. Wintsch, Phoenix 


SIDNEY WERTIMER 
Past-President 


Mutual, of Syracuse, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Kederich this year succeeded Sidney 
Wertimer, Prudential, of Buffalo, who 
ably headed the organization the past 
two years. Mr. Wenner has been an- 
other of the association’s hardest work- 
ers. He served as_ secretary-treasurer 





GEORGE A. KEDERICH 
President 


for three years prior to his recent pro- 
motion. Recently he compiled a_ brief 
history of the state association, in which 
he made this observation: 


Definite Purposes 


The purpose of the association as stated at 
the time of organization was to “further the best 





FRANK H. WENNER 
Vice-President 


interests of the business of life insurance;”’ and 
its activities since then indicate clearly that it 
considers these interests from the viewpoint of 
the company, that life insurance may be soundly 
managed and liberally but equitably interpreted; 
the policyholder, that his rights may be pro- 
tected against sinister attack, and the wunder- 
writer, that the standard of life underwriting 


may be raised to a new standard of effective 
service and high idealism. 

It has never sought increased compensation 
for the underwriter; it is continually seeking to 
eliminate vicious practices; it has effectively fa- 
vored legislation making insurance more valu- 
able to the insured and it opposes most vigor- 
ously legislation which it believes might tend to 
weaken the structure of life insurance. 

The association has but one standing 
committee, called the general committee 
of which the vice-president is bv custom 
the chairman. This committee keeps it- 
self thoroughly informed on leviclative 
activities at Albany and throneh the 
member-associations it is usuallv able to 
contact with influential legislators tea 
register its opposition or approval and 
to suggest changes. Member-associations 
pay annual dues based on their per can- 
ita membership, which dues pav_ the 
nominal costs of the association, the ex- 
penses of the delegates in a‘tending 
meetings, and such expenses as may arise 
in the promotion or opposition of new 
legislation. 


Outstanding Contribution 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution 
of the state association to the institution 
of life insurance is Section 55-A of the 
New York insurance law. This measure 
was urged by the association and 
through its efforts passage was secured. 
It guarantees that life insurance policies 
shall be exempt from claims of creditors 
during the lifetime of the insured as well 
as at his death, the only exceptions be- 
ing where such policies are payable to 
the insured’s estate and where the intent 
to defraud creditors can be established. 
This measure has been termed “the 
emancipation of life insurance” because 
it guarantees that funds, set up throuch 
life insurance for future benefit of wid- 
ows and dependents, shall not be di- 
verted to other channels. This section 
was almost immediately attacked in 
court actions in which the association 
was admitted, amicus curiae, with the 
result that the decisions handed down 
in the Messinger case and the Crossney 
vs. Chatham-Phoenix case upheld and 
confirmed Section 55-A. 


At the May sales congress in Syracuse 
President Kederich told of a recent New 
York decision which has an important 
bearing on the interpretation of Section 
55-A. It was ruled in the case of Philip 
Stein vs. New York Plumbers Specialties 
Co., that dividends on life policies fall 
under the protection of the section and 
thus cannot be attached by creditors of 
the insured. When these dividends are 
payable in cash to the _ policyholder, 
there is a question, however, of whether 
the decision holds. Mr. Kederich s1id 
that agents should feel highly gratified 
at this interpretation, especially since 
relatively few dividends are payable in 
cash on life policies, the other options 
usually being preferred. 

A motion to extend a vote of thanks 
to Albert Hirst, New York City attorney 
who represents the association, was 
unanimously passed at the congress. Mr. 
Hirst was instrumental in the passage of 
Section 55-A originally, and has done 
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some outstanding work in connection 
with his post. 
Aided Insurance Department 

At the time of the association’s organ- 
ization there had been some discussion 
as to more effective licensing of agents. 
The association cooperated with the New 
York Insurance Department and made 
numerous suggestions in drafting the 
license application that is in use today. 
As early as 1922 it began to oppose the 
sale of life insurance through banks and 
has continually opposed this on the 
ground that efficient life underwriting 
can only be maintained through the per- 
sonal attention of a qualified life under- 
writer. In 1922 it induced one companv 
to withdraw misleading literature and 
registered its opposition to a certain type 
of abstractors, analysts and counselors, 
who by sharp methods seek to tear down 
life insurance estates for their personal 
gain. 

The internal life of the organization 
has been, generally, replete with har- 
mony resulting from a wholehearted and 
united interest in the institution of life 
insurance. In 1923 there was a division 
over the question of how licenses were 
to be filed in the offices of the County 
Clerks of the state. The New York City 
underwriters opposed filing and the up- 
state underwriters favored this plan. 
Fortunately for the association a com- 
promise was effected and the licenses are 
now filed with the county clerks except 
in certain counties in the .metropolitan 
area. 


Legislative Activity 

The state association, as earlv as 1925, 
registered its opposition to any change 
in Section 97 of the New York law. This 
section has been called the corner stone 
of the insurance law of New York and 
deals with limitation of company ex- 
penses. In 1927 new bills were drafted 
to replace this important: section. Be- 
cause of the need for immediate action 
the association was forced to oppose the 
legislation before having had an oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider the provi- 
sions of the new bills. 

A public hearing on the question was 
requested by the association and at- 
tended by approximately three hundred 
underwriters from every part of the 
state. Asa result the bills were not sub- 
mitted to the legislature but held over 
for further consideration. The associa- 
tion feared that the structure of life in- 
surance was being weakened, that con- 
fusion would result from the adoption of 
new standards of measurement of ex- 
penses and objected to certain items 
aimed at the reduction of agents’ com- 
pensation. These objections were elimi- 
nated, the desirability of certain changes 
was: finally established and the associa- 
tion withdrew its opposition. It is prob- 
able that the association will play an in- 
creasingly important part in the develop- 
ment of new legislation in the future. 





PREWITT FILES $250,000 SUIT 





Former Lincoln National Life Agent 
Sues Six Companies and Four 
Agents for Libel 
Ray P. Prewitt of University City, 
Mo., formerly a special agent for the 
Lincoln National Life, has filed a suit 
for $250,000 damages in the St. Louis 
courts against six life companies and the 
agents of four companies on the grounds 
that they sent out circular letters in Au- 
gust, 1929, accusing him of “twisting.” 
In his petition Prewitt asks for $100,000 

actual, and $150,000 punitive damages. 

The companies named as defendants 
are the Connecticut Mutual, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Aetna Life, New York Life, 
Missouri State Life and the Continental 
Life. The individual defendants are 
Stratford L. Morton, Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent; Flavel L. Wright, 
Northwestern Mutual general agent; 
Hamilton Cook, New York Life agent, 
and Welborn Estes, special agent for the 
Aetna Life. 

Prewitt acted as a special agent for 
the Lincoln National in St. Louis when 
Tames P. Sullivan was general agent in 
the city for the company, and during 


Aetna Lays Plans for 
Outstanding Convention 


NEW LONDON, SEPTEMBER 14-19 





Visit to Company’s New Home Office 
Will Be Feature of Regional 
Meeting 





Plans have already been laid to make 
the Aetna Life’s regional meeting, to be 
held September 14 to 19 at the Hotel 
Griswold, New London, Conn., an out- 
standing affair. It is anticipated that 
some 500 home office representatives, 
general agents and agents will be in 
attendance. 

One of the principal features of the 
program, according to the announcement 
of Vice-President K. A. Luther, will be 
a visit to the home office. This is sched- 
uled to require one day, September 16. 
The general agents and agents will go 
to Hartford from New London by bus. 
A sight seeing tour of the Aetna Life’s 
new home.office, an organ recital in the 
auditorium, a luncheon in the cafeteria, 
and a business session, also in the new 
auditorium, will constitute the day’s pro- 
gram. The conventioners will return to 
New London again by bus that evening. 

Other features of the program are 
golf tournaments, a banquet at the Hotel 
Griswold, and business sessions. 

The regional meeting will adjourn 
Wednesday evening, September 17, and 
the general agents’ conference will take 
up Thursday. The conference will last 
two days, providing two business ses- 
sions, a golf tournament and an inform- 
al dinner. The keynote of both meetings 
is to be “Net Results.” Speakers have 
been selected from among home office 
executives, general agents and leading 
field men. 





LIBERTY MAGAZINE PICTURE 





Presenting Life Insurance Policy Sub- 
ject of Cover Painting; Policy a 
Wedding Anniversary Gift 
A painting of a man and his wife hap- 
pily examining a new life insurance 
policy had a wide circulation last week, 
as it was printed as the front cover of 
Liberty Magazine, which has a circula- 
tion in the millions. The policy was in 

the “Oak Life.” 

Liberty Magazine covers carry on a 
continued story about the Jenkins fam- 
ily. In this episode the text tells how 
Mrs. Jenkins is waiting for her husband 
to come home, expecting some wedding 
anniversary present, perhaps a black and 
white velvet jacket she had admired. She 
is very much disappointed when he walks 
in with no package at all. But soon he 
pulls from his pocket a noble-looking 
envelope and hands it to her with a 
proud, satisfied look. “My anniversary 
present to you,” he says. “It took this 
year of depression to do it. Open it.” 

The envelope is opened and found to 
contain a $5,000 life policy. “That’s 
nothing,” says the husband. “I’m going 
to take out another twin sister to that 
policy every single anniversary I can 
afford it.” 





28 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 

William A. White, state agent in New 
Jersey for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, will celebrate his twenty-eighth an- 
niversary of service with the company on 
October 1. For twenty-six years he has 
been state agent in New Jersey for the 
company. 





J. M. SARVER GIVEN RING 
President John M. Sarver of the Ohio 
State Life was presented with a plati- 
num mounted diamond ring last week in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. 








Sullivan’s regime he concentrated some- 
what on selling the company’s Emanci- 
pator Policy contract. Some weeks ago 


Sullivan obtained a judgment at Clayton, 
Mo., against Morton for libel. 


























GRAHAM AGENCY 





CLEAN-CUT 





When you 

Sell an AETNA 
Non-par policy 
Your client 
Gets a LOW 
PREMIUM rate 
FIXED and 
DEFINITE 

For his age 
Throughout the 
Premium-paying period 


ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 


RAHAM 
AGENCY 


COrtlandt 7-5181 


General Agent 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 Broadway New York 
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Fine Program Scheduled 
For Penn Mutual Meets 


AGENTS TO GATHER NEXT WEEK 





Vice-President Stevenson to Take Ac- 
tive Part; Clinton Davidson a 
Guest Speaker 
Nation-wide leading producers of the 
Penn Mutual Life will tell their asso- 
ciates of the methods which have 
brought them success at the company’s 
special agents’ convention, to be held at 
the Greenbrier Inn at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., August 6, 7 and 8. This 
convention will be followed by the forty- 
eighth annual gathering of the Penn Mu- 
tual Agency Association, an organization 
made up chiefly of general agents, which 

will be held August 10, 11 and 12. 

Vice-President John A. Stevenson will 
take an active part in the conventions 
and will be in charge of the special 
agent’s gathering. He will give the 
opening address, speaking about “Plan- 
ning Ahead.” William A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, will describe 
the company’s present financial position. 
He will be followed by Charles R. 
Mathews, of Kansas City; Harry M. 
Gershon, of Atlanta; Henry M. Faser, 
of Jackson, Miss., and Leonora Olsen, 
of Philadelphia. These are four leading 
agents, and the topic of each will be, 
“My Most Effective Sales Plan in 1931.” 
The underwriting department will be 
represented by Malcolm Adam, assistant 
vice-president, who will analyze a tabu- 
lation of the risks sent in by the field. 

Sellmg Young Men 

Work among young men will be de- 
scribed by Taylor Glading, a _ recent 
graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose specialty is the insuring of 
young men, in which he has been re- 
markably successful. Albert Hopkins, 
of the J. Elliott Hall agency in New 
York, will then tell how he had adjusted 
his selling plans to meet present con- 
ditions. 


On Friday morning E. Paul Huttinger, 


" manager of the company’s training de- 
_ partment, will discuss “Business Insur- 


ance in 1931.” And then will come a 
series of sales demonstrations directed 
by John E. Gibbs, home office represent- 
ative. There will be three of them, the 
salesmen being Eric Wilson, of the En- 
gelsman agency of New York City; Rob- 
ert T. Eckenrode, of the Eckenrode 
agency at Harrisburg, and Gustav C. 
Wuerth, associate agent in the Mc- 
William & Hyde agency in New York 
City. J. Elliott Hall, New York general 
agent, will then have the platform to 
talk about “Profits from Organized Sell- 
Ing. 

A novel feature will be four five- 
minute reproductions of brief talks given 
Y participants in the half-million dollar 
breakfast. And the last presentation of 
the morning will be by Alexander E. 
Patterson, general agent at Chicago, tell- 
ing about “Workable Plans for Present 
Day Selling.” 

Big Producers to Tell How 
Saturday’s session will be a busy one. 
olgar J. Johnson, general agent at 

Pittsburgh, will open the program with 
a talk on “Self-Management in Selling 
ife Insurance.” Then, directed by 
Dorion Fleming, general agent at New 
Orleans, four million-dollar producers 
will tell how they do it—Ralph H. Will- 
gerodt, of Hall Agency; Felix U. Levy, 
of the Engelsman agency; Gerard S. 
Brown, of the Patterson agency; Walter 
N. Hiller, of the Stumes & Loeb agency 
in Chicago, 
— address of great value, the next 
eature, will be that of Clinton Davidson 
of New York, whose topic is, “Life In- 
surance As an Investment.” Mr. David- 
or will be a guest speaker. The last 
‘cdress will be by Vice-President Ste- 
venson—“Our Future Problems.” 
€ meeting of the Penn Mutual 
ency Association will have three ses- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Offer Hin 
Certain tucome 


The new Prudential contract— 


the Deferred Annuity with Guaran- 
teed Minimum Return—furnishes 


safe, convenient and systematic 


way of apportioning a reasonable 
share of earnings in the productive 
period to purchase an unfailing 





monthly income at age sixty and 
continuing to the end of life. 


Persons who have in other ways acquired a 
fund by the time they are 60 face the un- 


known factor—the number of years of life 


that remain. 








Prudential Ordinary Agencies will 
gladly cooperate with brokers 


interested in this plan. 
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Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFFiE.p, President 
































New Sales Course by 
Sun Life of Canada 


STRESSES PROTECTION NEEDS 





Course of Study by Supervisor George 
H. Harris to Cover Broad Sales 
Angles by Instalments 





The Sun Life of Canada is sending to 
its representatives a new course of study 
on sales principles which has been pre- 
pared by George H. Harris, supervisor 
of the company’s field service bureau and 
which aims to present the subject in a 
somewhat different angle. The central 
idea is: “The public needs what we have 
to sell.” The papers will be issued to 
every full-time agent of the company 
and will appear in fortnightly parts. The 
complete series may run from twenty to 
twenty-four parts. 

On the subject of prospecting the 
course makes the following suggestions 
as sources of names: 

People to whom you have sold Life Insurance— 
also any friends they will name. 

Your own friends and acquainta.ices, 

School teachers and principals. 

The telephone directory enables you to select 
names according to neighborhoods where the 
right class of prospects reside—shown by ex- 
change prefix. 

Members of Chambers of Commerce or Boards 
of Trade. 

Women’s club rosters—social, business, and pro- 
fessional. 

— of Parent-Teacher Associations. (Very 
good. 

Office heads, chief clerks, subordinate executives. 

Local listing houses can often furnish names 
classified according to incomes. 

The auto registration list—selecting owners of 
cars in the $1000 to $3000 class. 
you have a good Rural Route field to work, 
you may get names from post office or from 
friendly merchants. 

Members of Garden Clubs. 

Physicians, dentists and professional men and 
women. (See classified Directories.) 

Civil Service employes with incomes over $2000. 

Newspaper items showing names of men or wo- 
men promoted or changed from one position 
to another. 

Persons who_ have 
newspaper files.) 

Rosters of Civic Clubs, lodges and _ societies, 
e.g.: (a) Social Register, (b) Rotary Clubs, 
(c) Kiwanis Clubs, (d) Masonic Clubs, (e) 
Knights of Columbus, (f) Odd-Fellows, (g) 


Selected lists of property owners from Tax 


inherited money. (From 


B’nai B’rith. : 
Records. 

Executives of banks, financial institutions and 
well-rated commercial and industrial compa- 
nies. 

Parents of boys and girls in private schools. 

Owners of yachts and airplanes. 

Owners of country homes. 

Members of country clubs, fishing clubs, trap- 
shooting, hunting and riding clubs. 

Donors of funds to community drives and other 
charitable enterprises (from newspapers, etc.). 

Newspaper correspondents, reporters and execu- 
tives. (Be sure to send to home address.) 

Buyers of cinema kodaks, graflex cameras, etc. 
(From local dealers.) : 

Proprietors, managers and clerks of hotels. 

People known to travel extensively. 





RECHT & KUTCHER’S NEW OFFICE 





Northwestern Mutual Agency Now in 
Empire State Building Suite 
of Offices 

Recht & Kutcher, one of four general 
agents in New York City for the North- 
western Mutual, are now located in their 
new suite of offices on the twelfth floor 
of the Empire State Building. The 
agency has 6,600 square feet of space in 
the building and the greatest of care 
has been taken with the layout and dec- 
orations. 

The members of the firm are Rudolph 
Recht, who has been associated with the 
company thirty-one years and George J. 
Kutcher, who became Mr. Recht’s office 
boy twenty years ago and later became 
a large writer of business. They formed 
the present firm in 1925, and have been 
producing a third of the Northwestern 
Mutual’s business in the metropolitan 
territory. 





NEWARK AGENCY OUTING 
The agency force of the Newark office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life mo- 
tored down to Brielle, N. J., on Wed- 
nesday, July 29, for a day’s outing. Golf- 
ing, water sports and other athletic 
events were the order of the day. 
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80 YEARS 


of Successful Business 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual 
Celebrated Its 80th Birthday 


Four score years of building! Throughout that period the Massachusetts Mutual has 
earned an enviable reputation for sound judgment and able, progressive management— 
for sympathetic understanding of its policyholders’ problems and a strict adherence to 
the highest ideals of business conduct. 


Changing conditions bring changing needs! The Massachusetts Mutual has ever been 
alert to the modern trend—the new standards of living . . . and during all these years 
has kept its judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet the new problems of 
protection and conservation. 


We are particularly grateful to our old policyholders for laying the foundation of this 
great business—those who have passed on the inspiring traditions of our Company and 
have helped so materially to raise it to its pr>sent high position. 


AND NOW— 


in the beginning of our 81st year—we pledge ourselves anew to 
maintain the same high standards of service and fair treatment of 
policyholders for which the Company is so well known. 











Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T.R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 


New York New York 





Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 


New York | Brooklyn 
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anlel Dies as Great 
Survey Is Completed 


IN PARIS HOTEL 
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Social Insurance Investigation of Europe 
Was Made in Most Painstaking 
Manner; His Career 
Lee K. Frankel, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, in charge of 
the great welfare work of the company, 
as popular a figure as the life insurance 
business has ever seen, as valuable a 
citizen of the United States as there is 
in it, died in Paris on Saturday morning 
of last week; and died about the way in 
would have liked to have 








© by Pach Bros. 
DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 


He had just completed in 
James D. 
Craig, actuary of the company, and Rod- 
a social insurance sur- 
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complete and which resulted in the gath- 


© cring of data of vital importance to many 
} nations, including our own. 
Shad started in England and 
© there. 


The survey 
it ended 


Died in Bed Unexpectedly 
Dr. Frankel had gone to Paris with 


@ his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Craig and 
F}was staying at the Hotel Bristol. 
Py had not been feeling well in Paris for a 


He 


Pcouple of days before he died, but his 


-} condition was not regarded as alarming 
| in any way. 
2 had dressed; then returned to bed; and 
: It is believed he died at about 1 o’clock. 


On Saturday morning he 


It was not known until 3 o’clock that 
he had passed away. President Ecker, 
who is abroad, was informed of Dr. 
a death by Mr. Craig. Mrs. 
Frankel sailed for America Monday on 
the Bremen. The body will follow on 
the Olympic, which sailed Wednesday. 
he circumstances of the death of Dr. 
Frankel—alone and unexpectedly—re- 
calls a talk he made at the American 
Philosophical Society meeting in Phila- 
delphia. There he ‘painted a future of 
painless death, quiet, without the horrors 
of old age. He said science probablv 
would not lengthen life’s span, but would 
find a way so that man would die sud- 
denly. 
As he spoke, Dr. Francis X. Dercum, 
President of the Philosophical Society, 
slumped over dead in his chair. 
; Tired When in Berlin 
The writer of this article spent some 
ime on three different days with Dr. 
B Frankel in Berlin early in July. He 
ryt ee exhausted. He was 
etal ast stages of the survey, having 
€ady visited England, Italy, Switzer- 
While Austria and — Czecho-Slovakia. 
Nive hier pie had had some social fea- 
ioe oe “ ing more or less formal din- 
chesets uncheons, the survey was an 
fedingly difficult piece of work as it 
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“penny - pinching” 


having definite 


where to achieve 
insurance. 


Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are creating 
estates through Mutual Benefit life insurance. 
These men know nothing of the old time 
methods of 
have that certain confidence that comes from 
resources 
reserve that can be depended upon to help 
meet future contingencies. 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years of suc- 
cessful estate building is inspiring men every- 
independence through 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


saving. They 


behind 


them — a 


life 





--modern life insurance since 1845.. 

















meant constant interviewing not only 
government officials and labor leaders, 
social workers and unemployment insur- 
ance executives, but many laboring peo- 
ple were seen to get their viewpoints. 
No one could be more thorough than 
Dr. Frankel and his associate, James D. 
Craig. Many of the interviews required 
considerable correspondence. Mr. Ol- 
zendam, having had considerable Euro- 
pean experience with the International 
Labor Office, knew personally or by rep- 
utation many Europeans whose experi- 
ence was such that an interview with 
them threw light on various angles of 
the survey, and arrangements were made 
that these men should be seen person- 


ally. Sometimes the persons interviewed 
came to the Metropolitan suite; at other 
times, they were in the offices of the 
Europeans. At one stage of the survey 
Messrs. Frankel and Craig got to feel 
like a sponge thrown into a tub when 
unable to absorb any more water. In 
brief, they had so many facts it was 
difficult to absorb any more information, 
but they kept on going. 
World-Wide Reputation 


In the world of philanthropy and so- 
ciology he earned an outstanding repu- 
tation, and this really began in 1899 when 
he became manager of the United He- 

(Continued on Page 12) 





50 UNION SQUARE 





Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of 
progress is its ratio of gain in insurance 


in force to total in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 
1930 record, The Guardian ranks first 
among the 24 leading life companies 
licensed in New York State, having a 


half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


- NEW YORK CITY 








A. J. Fliteraft, Pioneer 
Publisher, Dies at 77 


STARTED WIDELY USED MANUAL 





Entered Business as Agent and Saw 
Need for Comparative Figures in 
Work of Fieldmen 





As a publisher of life insurance sta- 
tistics and other information for the use 
of agents Allen J. Flitcraft of Oak Park, 
Ill. who died at his summer home at 
What Lake, Mich., last Saturday, made 
the name of Flitcraft known throughout 
this continent and wherever such infor- 
mation about American and Canadian 
companies was used. Flitcraft’s Life In- 


} 





A. J. Flitcraft With Son, Grandson and 
Great Grandchild 


surance Manual and later the Life In- 
surance Courant came to be known and 
used as valuable tools for agents. He 
was one of the pioneer publishers of life 
insurance manuals. 

Mr. Flitcraft knew the life insurance 
business from the practical standpoint of 
the agent for he was a successful agent 
and later a general agent. He was born 
at Woodstown, Salem County, N. J., in 
1854, and was seventy-seven years old at 
the time of his death. He had been re- 
tired from active participation in the 
business of Flitcraft Life Insurance 
Works since 1919. This publishing busi- 
ness is carried on by his four sons. 


As a young man Mr. Flitcraft taught 
school and before he was twenty-five he 
was principal and superintendent of 
schools in Oxford, N. J., and Doyles- 
town, Pa. It was in 1878 that he became 
an agent for the Provident Life & Trust, 
now the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia. He showed such aptitude for 
agency affairs that the company sent 
him, only four years later, to Chicago 
to open an agency there as general 
agent. His entrance into the publication 
field was due to the need he saw for a 
manual for agents that would give quick- 
ly all essential information about com- 
panies and their policies. In 1888 he 
began the publication of the Life Insur- 
ance Manual, an annual publication. 

It was a success from the start and 
was in great demand among agents and 
companies. In 1895 Mr. Flitcraft started 
the Life Insurance Courant, a monthly 
paper that soon gained a wide circula- 
tion among life insurance agents because 
of its analysis of new. policies and its 
frank comments. 





Samuel Sussman, who has been an 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual, has 
been advanced to assistant district man- 
ager in the Hudson County, New Jersey, 
district of the company. 
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The Services of a 


Life Insurance Production Manager 


with the following qualifications are available at this time: 





Married, Graduate New York University life insurance 
training course and until recently had charge of a unit 
of one of the New York Agencies of a large and 


important Company 





A good personal producer, thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of the soliciting agent. Has prepared and 
trained new, full time men who have become reason- 


ably successful 





Understands all policy forms and methods of treating with 


the home office 





Ability to demonstrate salesmanship in the other man’s office 


by closing difficult cases of new men 





Ability to get along with people and to bind men to the 
agency by ties of loyalty and friendship 





Executive ability, initiative to make plans, and responsi- 


bility to execute them 


A connection is desired where my future 





is assured if I prove worthy. 
Box 1173 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton St., New York City 
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Leon Gilbert Simon Not 
A Candidate for Office 


IS NOT RUNNING FOR PRESIDENT 





Agent Says He Believes That . Office 
Should Seek Man; Not Man 
the Office 





Leon Gilbert Simon, former president 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, informs The Eastern Under- 
writer that he is not a candidate for 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. In writing this paper 
he says in part: 

“As you know during the past year 
I devoted a great deal of my time and 
effort to the administrative affairs of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York. Naturally, certain 
inroads were. made upon my _ personal 
production records, and I now feel that 
certainly for the next few years it is 
essential that I devote my time to life 
insurance sales. Under these conditions 
it becomes self-evident that I am not 
to be considered as:a candidate for the 
office of president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at this year’s 
election. I am perfectly willing to do 
anything possible for the good of the 
life insurance business, but I cannot con- 
sider an office as high as the presidency 
of the National Association immediately 
following my year as president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York. The national presi- 


dency requires a tremendous amount of , 


time and in fairness to myself I could 
not possibly devote so much of my time 
and effort during the coming year. 


Appreciates Thought of Committee 


“At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York, four 
names were endorsed and submitted to 
the nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Association and my name was in- 
cluded. At the time I was in Toronto 
giving a course in business insurance in 
the summer school which was conducted 
by James Elton Bragg. The New York 
association conferred a great honor upon 
me by including my name among the 
four submitted and indeed I deeply ap- 
preciate this unexpected honor. How- 
ever, | was not aware of their intentions 
to include my name, otherwise I would 
have prevented it for reasons already 
stated. 

“It is my opinion, and I know it is 
that of Mr. McNamara and Mr. Keder- 
ich, that the office should seek the man 
and not the man the office. 

“Having successfully served the New 
York City Association for many years, 
both Mr. Kederich and Mr, McNamara 
possess the experience and talent that 
1s necessary for administrative work and 
in addition they have the rare quality 
of modesty. Unfortunately, the latter 
quality is always absent in a self-appoint- 
ed leader who finds it necessary to be- 
slege persons and groups of persons for 
endorsements which are finally handed 
out because of the high pressure methods 
volved. In the final analysis the public 
must differentiate between bally-hoo and 
talent. Talent does not need bally-hoo 
or a brass band to receive recognition, 
and where bally-hoo methods are used, 
It is generally a good indication of the 
absence of real talent.” 





ELECT SHUFF A DIRECTOR 


John L. Shuff, director of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Miami Beach Jockey Club, 
It has been announced by T. H. O’Con- 
Nor, chairman of the United States Ship- 
Ping Board and of the board of the 
Miami Jockey Club. Shuff is a resident 
of Fort Thomas, Ky. 





Early in the fall the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey will 
make an intensive drive for new mem- 
ers, hoping to reach the 250 mark. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Calls attention to its 50% Refund Annuity. 


Appeals to clients who object to straight annuity, 
and to whom full Refund does not offer adequate 


return. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 





BAKER-SHAW, INC. 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
New York 
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N. Y. LIFE DIVIDENDS 





More Than $35,000,000 Has Been Paid by 
Company During First Half of 
This Year 


More than $35,000,000 in dividends was 
paid by the New York Life to its policy- 
holders during the first half of 1931, 
bringing the total dividends paid by this 
company since organization, eighty-six 
years ago in 1845, to over $885,000,000. 

This record is all the more interesting 
because the New York Life, despite wars, 
epidemics, panics and depressions, has 
paid dividends to its policyholders every 
year since 1847, 

The total of yearly dividends has 
steadily increased with the growth of the 
company. While the company paid in 
dividends approximately $39,500,000 for 
the entire period of forty-five years from 
its organization in 1845 to 1890, the total 
apportioned for dividends to policyholders 
during the single year 1931 is $72,500,000. 

During the first half of this year the 
total of all payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, including the $35,000,000 in 
dividends, amounted to over $112,000,000. 
Of this amount nearly $76,000,000, or 
more than two-thirds of the total, was 
paid to living policyholders while over 
$36,000,000, including more than $1,500,- 
000 as double indemnity for accidental 
deaths, was paid to the beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders. 





HERBERT B. GUNTER DIES 





Pilot Life Vice-President and Secretary 
Succumbs to Long Illness; Forty- 
four Years Old 
Funeral services were held Tuesday 
afternoon for Herbert B. Gunter, vice- 
president and secretary of the Pilot Life, 
who died Monday at his home in Greens- 
boro, N. C., following several months’ 
illness with kidney trouble. He was for- 

ty-four years of age. 

Mr. Gunter became superintendent of 
the publicity department of the Pilot 
Life in 1913.. In 1918 he was elected 
assistant secretary, later became agency 
manager and in 1921 was made third 
vice-president. When the Jefferson 
Standard Life acquired control of the 
Pilot last winter, he was elected vice- 
president and secretary. 





HARTFORD ARRIVAL 
H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, and Mrs. Kenagy are being con- 
gratulated upon the birth of a son, Rob- 
ert Coffman Kenagy, born July 10. 
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R. E. KEANE’S NEW POSITION 





Appointed Manager of Brokers’ Depart- 
ment of Pacific Mutual’s Home Office 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Richard E. Keane, brother of Donald 
Keane of Keane-Patterson, general 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in New York City, has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department 
of the home office general agency of 
the Pacific Mutual Life in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Keane was formerly associated with 
his brother in the Keane-Patterson 
Agency. 

The home office general agency of the 
Pacific Mutual Life is one of the lead- 
ing general agencies of the United States. 
For years it was under the direction of 
J. Newton Russell, at one time president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 





LABOR CO. ENTERS CANADA 





Union Labor Life Names Clarence E. 
Seli General Agent in Dominion and 
Opens Office in Toronto 


_ The Union Labor Life, which operates 
in seventeen states and Washington, D. 
C., has appointed Clarence E. Seli gen- 
eral agent for Canada and will shortly 
commence business in the Dominion. A 
main office is being established at the 
Dominion Building, Bay Street, Toronto. 
The province of Ontario first will be 
organized by the company, and later, 
one by one, others will be developed. 

Mr. Seli has been an outstanding life 
underwriter and has had a long experi- 
ence in trade union circles. He is thus 
well qualified to handle the situation in 
Canada. When working at his trade as 
a photo engraver in Toronto, he sold 
insurance on the part-time basis. He is 
now secretary of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of Toronto and has been 
a leading producer of a Toronto life 
agency. 





STARTING ASSOCIATIONS 
Life underwriters’ associations are be- 
ing organized in Anderson, Ind., and 
Muncie, Ind. Both groups are offshoots 
of the Indianapolis association, which ex- 
pects to do organization work in other 
cities nearby. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK 


In The Eastern Underwriter last week 
the statement was made that the late 
Emory McClintock was a Scot. He was 
morn in Carlisle, Pa., of Scotch descent. 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John J. Lentz, Columbus 
Insurance Man, Is Dead 


HE HAD LONG PUBLIC CAREER 





President of American Insurance Union 
Toured Country Supporting Bryan on 
All His Campaigns; For Years 
A Congressman 





John J. Lentz, president and founder 
of the American Insurance Union, died 
in Columbus at the age of 75 this week. 
The death was unexpected following an 
operation. Not only was Mr. Lentz well 
known in the insurance business, but he 
had a long experience in public life. 
He served in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1897 to 1901 and seconded the 
nominations of Bryan and Kern at the 
Democratic National Convention at Den- 
ver in 1908. 


As an advocate of the silver standard, 
Mr. Lentz toured the country three times 
in support of Bryan. He also was active 
as an advocate of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Amendments. During a hear- 
ing last year before the House Judiciary 
Committee he testified that the Canadian 
plan of government control of liquor 
had failed, and that the man who is a 
teetotaler “cheats the graveyard four 
years longer” than the man who drinks. 

During his term in the House Mr. 
Lentz was said to have been the first 
member of Congress to have a press 
agent. 


Studied Law at Columbia 


He was born in St. Clairsville, O., on 
January 27, 1856, the son of Simon Lentz 
and Anna Meyer Lentz. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
in 1882, and a year later received his 
law degree from Columbia University. 
Following his admission to the bar in 
1863, he formed a partnership with the 
late George K. Nash, who later became 
governor of Ohio. 

The American Insurance Union was 
founded in 1894 by Mr. Lentz. 

Mr. Lentz was president of Fraternal 
Day at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915. He was one 
of the founders and a member of the 
board of governors of Mooseheart, the 
home maintained in Mooseheart, IIl., by 
the Loyal Order of Moose. In 1924 he 
was a member of the Special Immigra- 
tion Commission, which made studies of 
immigration problems of South America. 
Mr. Lentz wrote several books, includ- 
ing “Thomas Jefferson, the Radical.” 





HEADS ASSOCIATION 


Grover C. Outland, district manager at 
Norfolk for the Mutual Life of New 
York, is the new president of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, succeeding Washington Taylor, 
of the Equitable Life of New York. 
Other officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing are: W. H. Hudson, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, first vice-president; M. B. Ames, 
Mutual Benefit, second vice-president; C. 
Ambler Wilcox, Reliance Life, third vice- 
president; Wallace G. Robertson, Provi- 
dent Mutual, treasurer; Lester S. Sher- 
rick, John Hancock Mutual, secretary. 
New members of the executive board: L. 
S. Grove, Washington Taylor, J. E. 
Capps, J. R. Coupland, Jr. 





Penn Mutual 


(Continued from Page 5) 


sions, and will deal with agency organ- 
ization on Monday, underwriting prob- 
lems on Tuesday, and plans for the com- 
ing year on Wednesday. M. R. Miller, 
trustee, and general agent at Rochester, 
N. Y., is president of the organization. 
The company’s leading general agents 
and supervisors will be on the program, 
together with home office executives in 
charge of branches of the work at the 
home office that have to do with the 
three topics of the meeting. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


The 100% life in- 

A Nose surance man is a 
for very busy man; he is 
Prospecting very much occupied, 


but at the same time 
he isn’t too busy to notice the good 
things that are lying around, says C. H. 
L. in the New York Life Bulletin. He 
sees opportunities and takes advantage 
of them. 

Walter Mulnix stopped at a hot-dog 
stand in Denver and ordered a sandwich 
and a bottle of milk. The milk was so 
good that he saved the cap and immedi- 
ately went to the dairy to see the own- 
ers. He found five young women oper- 
ating the business and in their employ 
was one man who took care of deliv- 
eries. The result of his taking advant- 
age of this opportunity was an applica- 
tion from each of the young ladies for 
$5,000 and one from the hired man for 
$3,000. Since that time, these same pros- 
pects have been responsible for his writ- 
ing a total of over $80,000 and the agent 
states the end is not yet near. 

A similar story comes from New York 
City where an agent, having a policy to 
deliver rang up the policyholder but the 
operator missed the connection. “Is this 
Mr. Johnson?” inquired the agent. “No, 
it’s Mr. Weinberg.” “Well,” said the 
agent, “you'll do just as well. I am call- 
ing Mr. Johnson with regard to life in- 
surance. May I see you about it?” From 
this shot-in-the-dark resulted a perfectly 
good $10,000 application on Mr. Wein- 
berg’s life. 

Most agents needn’t be reminded that 
a prospect system is desirable. Many, 
however, will do well to never forget that 
the right frame of mind is equally nec- 
essary. A friendly mental attitude will 
populate the world with so many pros- 
pects that a good agent can hardly find 
time to see them all. 

x * 


It is always inter- 


Three esting and often 
Varieties quite helpful to learn 
of Agents what successful men 


in other businesses 
think of the way in which we conduct 
our ewn, says the Agency Bulletin of 
Long & Long of south Mississippi. 
A most capable lawyer in Mississippi re- 
cently described to us, says the Bulletin, 
three varieties of life underwriters, ac- 
cording to his observation. 

“The first,” he said, “is the man who 
waylays you on the street, in the post 
office, barbershop, or anywhere and at 
any time. He grabs your arm, pulls you 
to one side, talks, pleads, cajoles, argues. 
And if he doesn’t succeed in wearing 
down your resistance that time, don’t 
worry—he’ll corner you again, like it or 
not. 

“7 don’t mind the second variety. He’s 
mighty nice about it, and it’s an easy 
matter to get him out of your office. He 
just walks in, asks if you would be in- 
terested in some life insurance, takes 
your ‘no’ like a little man, and departs 
perfectly contented. A pretty good sort, 
but he is usually mighty hard up finan- 





cially. 

“Tt’s the third kind that gives me a 
fear-complex. He enters your office in a 
dignified, self-confident but considerate 
manner, gets your interest aroused be- 
fore you know it, and shows you an 
insurance plan that seems to just fit your 
case. He knows his business, and I am 
convinced he honestly wants to help you. 

“T’m always afraid this variety will 
make me see the need for additional in- 
surance. The last one in my office made 
me buy $25,000. Guess I’m glad of it, 
however.” 


ee a 

Many studies’ of 
First income indicate that 
Things generally not more 
First than 5% of the aver- 


age man’s income is 
the result of the investment of dollars 
he has made and that 95% is the result 
of the investment he makes of his asset 
of energy and skill, says the Connecticut 
General Bulletin. Deprive the average 
man of all income from invested dollars 
and life would proceed upon a practically 
unchanged plane of living. But deprive 
him of the income from his energy and 
skill and he and his home would be bank- 
rupt. 

Ask yourself as well as your prospect 
this question—‘Suppose that last month’s 
pay check was the last pay check you 
or your family ever will receive ? Ponder 
that question and you get the picture of 
what life is like when the asset which 
yields 95% of the income is destroyed. 
If it is true that everything ahead de- 
pends: upon the continuation of the in- 
come from earnings, is it better business 
to use your surplus dollars to increase 
the 5% of income from investments or is 
the first job that of using as much of 
the surplus as is necessary to protect the 
95% ? 


* * * 


As far as records 

No Harm go, we know of no 

in life insurance man 

Trying who ever met bodily 

injury by asking a 

prospect for his premium deposit, says 

the Agency Bulletin of the Union Cen- 

tral. It sometimes seems to take a bit 

of courage on the part of the agent to 

make the request, especially if the pre- 

mium is a large one. But seasoned sales- 

men have found that about the worst 

they can expect in return is a refusal, 

and they have learned not to be afraid 
of “No.” 

On the other hand there is rather 
strong evidence extant to show that 
cases have actually been lost, compro- 
mised or delayed, through the failure 
of the salesman to ask for the money. 
With everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, what’s the wisdom of being hesitant 
about coming right out and requesting 
settlement? It’s quite surprising how 
often the prospect or the applicant will 
open up his check book without a word 
in objection—even today when people 


are not supposed or expected to be free 
with their expenditures. 











1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 


1931 


Massachusetts 


























Established 1879 





ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,079.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 











NEW FIDELITY MANAGER 





Arthur L. Goldsmith Takes Helm at 
Scranton, Pa., for Philadelphia Com- 
pany; Six Years in Business 


After six years of life underwriting 
with another company, Arthur L. Gold- 
smith has been made manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Scranton, Pa. 
His appointment was effective July 20. 

Mr. attended the local 
schools of Scranton, Bellefonte Academy 
and the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is the son of a well known merchant in 
Scranton, is married and has one child. 
His office will be at 304 Select Building. 


Goldsmith 





GREAT WEST BRANCH CHANGES 

The Great West Life is making a 
change in its Western Branch Office or- 
ganization whereby Regina, Saskatoon, 
Ft. William and Brandon, previously dis- 
trict offices, will now operate as regular 
branches, with C. F. Dunfee, W. B. Craw- 
ley, J. A. Kennedy and R. H. Wright 
as respective branch managers. 





HIGHAM DOING BIG BUSINESS 

Frederich G. Higham of the George 
E. Ott agency of the Equitable Society 
in Philadelphia led the Equitable’s field 
force in paid business for the first six 
months of this year. He produced fif- 
teen cases totaling $1,366,500 with pre- 
miums of $54,806. 





language. 


Indemnity Benefits. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 


It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 
Disability and Double 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 
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Survey Shows Income 
Disability in Disfavor 


MANY WOULD ELIMINATE PLAN 





American Life Convention Survey of 
Sentiment Among Companies 
Reflects General View 





Recently the American Life Conven- 
tion sent out to its member companies 
a number of questions concerning their 
position with reference to the income 
disability provision in life policies. Judge 
3yron K. Elliott, manager and general 
counsel of the Convention, has just re- 
ported the results of the tabulation of 
these company views. ; 

All but seven of the companies an- 
swering the questionnaire expressed dis- 
satisfaction with income disability under 
present conditions and many made sug- 
gestions which they believe would result 
in improvement. However, the survey 
showed that not all of these companies 
favored the complete discontinuance of 
the benefit, but eighty-six companies, or 
77% of those answering, advanced the 
opinion that perhaps the best solution of 
the problems arising from the writing of 
this benefit would be its elimination. 

The survey is not an official expression 
of the American Life Convention, but 
mercly a review of the current situation 
as to income disability based on the ex- 
perience and opinions of those companies 
that replied to the questionnaire. The 
results of the survey are being sent to 
the members of the American Life Con- 
vention on that basis for their informa- 
tion, 

Upon the question of complete elimi- 
nation of the income disability benefit 
the difference of opinion was distributed 
among large and small companies and 
had no relation to size. Nor did the fact 
that a number of the companies have 
health and accident departments indicate 
any uniformity of opinion among those 
particular companies. Some of those fa- 
voring the elimination of the benefit 
conditioned this action upon such a step 
being generally adopted by companies. 

Many of the companies favoring the 
elimination of the benefit also were will- 
ing to indicate a second choice if this 
drastic step was not taken. Of these 
69, or 73%, favored a reduction of the 
amount of benefit from $10 to $5 per 
$1,000 of life insurance. 


Views on Extending Period 


On the question of extending the pe- 
riod required for presumptive perma- 
nency to six months, 70% of the com- 
panies favored this step, and of the com- 
panies so voting nearly 10% are now 
operating with a six months clause. A 
twelve months clause was favored by 
17% of the companies, while 13% ex- 
Pressed ‘satisfaction with the four months 
clause now in use by most companies. 
One company suggests a nine month 
clause. 

One of the provisions forced upon a 
great many companies by the adoption 
of standard provisions was the presump- 
tion of permanency after a period of 
total disability had existed for a given 
number of months—not less than four 
nor more than twelve months. It is in- 
teresting to note that 57% of the com- 
pallies answering the questionnaire voted 
in tavor of the elimination of this pre- 
sumption of permanency, 

A plan of terminating the annuity 
benefits at age 60 or 65 years had been 
much discussed this year. On this point 
20% of the companies voted for the ter- 
mination of the monthly payments at 
age 60 years; 17% at age 65, 2% at age 
2) and 26% voted for the payment of a 
life income as at present provided. 

It is interesting to note that only thir- 
teen companies are of the opinion that 
Stricter underwriting will eliminate the 
Osses on disability. 
nies suggestions for dealing with the 
i 'stactory results experienced with 
ites of income disability were re- 

¢ in response to the questionnaire. 

A number of companies held the opin- 


1930 Life Payments 
20% Ahead of 1929 


NEW YORK STATE THE LEADER 





Largest Death Claim Paid on Life of 
John T. Dorrance; Permanent Disa- 


bility Claims Gained 56% 





Life insurance policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in the United States and Can- 
ada received $2,642,259,949 in 1930, a gain 
of 20% over the previous year, according 
to the annual Life Payments edition of 
The National Underwriter. Of this total, 
$1,344,612,566 was paid out in death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities, disability 
claims and additional accidental death 
benefits, while payments for dividends, 
and for lapsed, surrendered and_ pur- 
chased policies amounted to $1,297,647,383. 

The largest death claim paid during 
the year totaled $4,690,000 and was on 
the life of John T. Dorrance of Camden, 
N. J., the founder of the Campbell Soup 
Co. Other large claims were paid on 
the lives of J. Frank Nutting of New 
York, vice-president of F. W. Wool- 
worth & Co.; V. E. Macy of New York, 
philanthropist; Thomas B. Slick, inde- 
pendent oil operator of Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Oklahoma City; and Harry Busick 
of Baltimore, president of a large hotel 
company. 

There were 714 death claims for $30,- 
000 or more in 1930, 195 of these being 
for $100,000 or more, thirty-five for $250,- 
09 to $1,000,000, and twenty-three for 
$500,000 or more. 

New York led all the states in life 
insurance payments in 1930, with a total 
of $418000,000. a gain of 11.6% over 
1929. Pennsylvania came second with 
$204,000 000; Tllinois third with $166,500,- 
000. New York City was the leader 
among the cities with $170.121,400, com- 
pared to $158,400,000 in 1929. 

In 1930 the life companies paid $53,- 
536,934 permanent disability claims, com- 
pared with $34,213,602 in 1929, a gain 
of $19,323,323 or 564%. Double indem- 
nity claims paid totaled $25,240,561 dur- 
ing the year as compared with $20,334,- 
090 in 1929, a gain of 24%. In the last 
two years the double indemnity pay- 
ments have increased 100%. 





EASTERN PA. FIELD DAY 


The annual field day of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania representatives of the Co- 
lonial Life will be held at Carsonia Park, 
Reading, Pa., on Friday, August 14. The 
following districts will be represented: 
Reading, Harrisburg, Chester, York, 
Norristown, Easton and Allentown. It 
is estimated that there will be between 
two and three hundred agents at the 
outing. Several home office officials ex- 
pect to attend. The program is in charge 
of L. A. Michael, Norristown manager, 
and D. A. Byrnes, field supervisor. 








ion that stricter underwriting was not 
the solution because the effects of un- 
derwriting could not be projected suffi- 
ciently far into the life of the contract. 
A large number of companies also em- 
phasized the necessity of co-operation 
between companies upon a given risk 
and the handling of claims’thereon. A 
substantial number of companies favored 
a definite restriction in writing this cov- 
erage to ages under 50 or 55 vears. Other 
companies suggested that all payments 
of income benefits should stop at age 60 
or 65, and that the benefit should be sold 
in combination with an old age annuity. 

A considerable number of companies 
feared the effects of a more adverse se- 
lection if present rates are raised. Others 
stated that stricter underwriting and 
settlement of claims would bring more 
trouble and dissatisfaction than the bene- 
fit could do good. There was a strong 
doubt among some companies as to the 
value of an increased period for the pre- 
sumption of permanency because the 
long and continuous cases and not the 
short ones resulted in loss, 


























New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the 
same annual production of new business. “Senior 
Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years and are 
drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in produc- 
tion. Most of them are still active. Some, at 50 to 
70 years of age, are doing even a million or more. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Frankel Dead 


(Continued from Page 7) 


brew Charities. In 1908 he, went with 
the Russel Sage Foundation as a special 
investigator. He was president of the 
American Public Health Association, 
1918-1919; commissioner of the state 
board of charities beginning with 1918; 
welfare director of post office in 1921, 
and chairman of the National Health 
Council in 1923-26. In 1912 he was Presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Jew- 
ish Charities, and was a member of the 
National Council of the Survey Asso- 
ciates, and a member of the hygiene 
reference board of the Life Extension 
Institute. He served as chairman of the 
commission of experts that made a sur- 
vey of Palestine under the auspices of 
the Jewish Agency in 1927. The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Laws 
was conferred upon him by the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati in 1928. 
President Hoover made him a member 


of the planning committee for the White ' 


House conference on child health and 
protection. Before leaving for Europe 
last April Dr. Frankel prepared a review 
of the medical and sanitary work of the 
American Jewish Joint Distributing 
committee, which conducts a campaign 
to raise $2,500,000 from the Jews of 
America to carry on its work of reha- 
bilitating the suffering Jews of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

It would take considérable space to 
narrate all the activities with which he 
was associated in the past two decades 
in medicine, philanthropy and other pub- 
lic welfare activities. 

Death a Shock to Metropolitan 
Organization 


The death of Dr. Frankel was a shock 
to the entire Metropolitan Life organiza- 
tion. The officers who saw him every 
day were especially overcome. Probably 
he was more widely known in the Met- 
ropolitan field organization than any 
other officer of the company because the 
nursing service and other features of the 
welfare work made every agent familiar 
with his work and many had met him 
personally. He was always greeted with 
rounds of applause when he spoke at the 
Metropolitan conventions each year. The 
late Haley Fiske was very proud of Dr. 
Frankel and his work and frequently told 
the managers so. 

Dr. Frankel was educated in public 
schools and Rugby Academy and _ the 
University of Pennsylvania from which 
he was graduated in 1887 and engaged in 
the practice of Chemistry. He was given 
the degree of B.S. in 1887 and in 1891 
received a Ph.D. from his alma mater. 
From 1888 until 1893 he was an instruc- 
tor in chemistry at the university; later 
practicing in Philadelphia as a consulting 
chemist. Later, he became president of 
the chemical section of the Franklin In- 
stitute between 1895 and 1898. 

Dr. Frankel went with the Metropoli- 
tan Life in 1909. He developed the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s welfare division into one 
of the most constructive forces in Amer- 
ican life, was always progressive in spon- 
soring and developing innovations, and 
gave his hearty co-operation to all those 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 


The following men led all the fieldmen 
of the Lincoln National Life in paid 
business for the first six months of 1931: 
C. B. Rittenberry, Amarillo, Texas; H. 
E. Campbell, Columbus, Ohio: N. B. 
Weese, Little Rock, Ark.; J. Shepard, 
Tr.. San Antonio, Tex., and T. I. Ramer, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








COLUMBUS LIFE CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Colum- 
bus Life of Columbus, Ohio, will be held 
at Toledo, August 17, 18 and 19. Speak- 
ers will include Louis M. Crandall, New 
England. Mutual, of Norwich, Conn.; 
Russell T. King, manager at Indianapolis 
for the Union Central, and A. C. Bay- 
less, million dollar producer from Texas. 


activities which did so much to improve 
the health, and to lengthen the longevity 
of Metropolitan Life policyholders. The 
nurses of the Metropolitan Life have 
made millions of calls and the literature 
of the Metropolitan Life about health 
and welfare, prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frankel, made stories about 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, cancer, etc., as 
readable as novels. Generally they had 
attractive covers. Tens of millions of 
documents were distributed and agents 
are authority for the fact that these doc- 
uments were widely read by housewives 
and other members of families. 





LINCOLN ON FRANKEL 





Work of Former Head of Metropolitan’s 
Welfare Division Highly Eulogized 
by Vice-President 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice- 
president..of the Metropolitan Life, was 
highly eulogized by Leroy A. Lincoln in 
a talk with a New York Times reporter, 
published on Monday morning. “He 
was an international figure in health 
work and disease prevention,” he said. 
“Wherever the Metropolitan Life was 
known Dr. Frankel was’ known. 
Throughout Europe and South America 
his name was recognized as a leader in 
the field of social welfare. 

“Dr. Frankel conceived and put into 
operation two phases of insurance serv- 
ice which have been instrumental in 
placing the Metropolitan in a dominant 
position, particularly with regard to In- 
dustrial and group insurance policies. 
These were the provision of free nurs- 
ing service to Industrial policyholders 
and the program of health education by 
pamphlets and instruction. 

“His loss to us is overwhelming, but 
we shall carry on his work in the spirit 
in which he created it.” 

Mr. Lincoln also paid tribute to what 
Dr. Frankel had done in the establish- 
ment by the company of its sanitarium 
for employes at Mount McGregor, N. 
Y., for the treatment of tuberculosis. 





ADDRESSES FRATERNAL GROUP 





Superintendent Harry W. Hanson Tells 
Women’s Benefit Association of 
Responsibility of Agent Today 
The day has long since passed when 
an insurance agent is just “another 
agent,” declared Harry W. Hanson, su- 
perintendent of insurance in Illinois, in 
a recent address before the Women’s 
Benefit Association, at its annual con- 
vention at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
In the modern scheme of economics 
the insurance agent is an important fac- 
tor in our community life, Mr. Hanson 
said, and whether he realizes it or not, 
he is rendering a service to humanity 
which is within the province of but a 
limited few. “I believe that the insurance 
public has come to appreciate this fact,” 

the speaker added. 

The representative of fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies who brings the benefits 
of the institution of insurance to the 
people for whom it was created, Mr. 
Hanson said, must of necessity be him- 
self a model of honesty and integrity, a 
representative of human upbuilding, a 


faithful employe of the organization 
which he represents. 





PARET AGENCY WINS BANNER 


The Louis F. Paret agency of the 
Provident Mutual in southern New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia has been awarded 
the company’s banner for writing the 
greatest percentage in excess of the 
June quota during the month’s memorial 
campaign held in honor of the late presi- 
dent, Asa S. Wing. 





The Reputation earned by 





Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 
Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 


Home Orrice: JERSEY City, New JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 





N. Y. Life and Radio 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Eastern Underwriter at the Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., where he is spending 
a vacation, Thomas A. Buckner of the 
New York Life said this week: 

“The insurance part of the New York 
Life’s half hour will, at the beginning, 
feature conservation. Later, other in- 
surance subjects will be discussed. 

“There are plenty of things in the 
insurance business about which the pub- 
lic should know and they will get some 
wholesome truths disseminated in a stim- 
ulating and attention-absorbing fashion 
which will be of benefit to the entire 
business as well as to the public. We 
must do everything we can to make peo- 
ple appreciate insurance and the neces- 
sity of keeping policies in force.” 

Other Radio Users 


Several insurance companies have made 
good use of the radio. Tens of thou- 
sands of people have started their morn- 
ing with setting-up exercises by tuning 
in on the Metropolitan Life’s broadcast. 
The Travelers has made quite a special- 
ty with broadcasting, many prominent 
artists having been heard from its sta- 
tion. Other companies which use the 
radio to good effect include the Lamar 
Life of Mississippi and the National Life 
& Accident of Tennessee. The Bankers 
of Iowa used radio effectively. 





70 YEARS IN PITTSBURGH 





Mutual Life Moves Into Splendid Suite 
of Offices; A. H. Bennell Is 
Manager 
The Mutual Life has moved its Pitts- 
burgh offices from the Arrott Building, 
where it had been for twenty-seven years, 
to the Henry W. Oliver Building, 535 
Smithfield Street. A. H. Bennell is man- 
ager. The company has remodeled a 
suite of seventeen rooms, and people who 
have seen the layout say it is one of 

the finest in the country. 

The Mutual Life has been writing bus- 
iness in Pennsylvania for a period of 
eighty-eight years. The Pittsburgh of- 
fice was established more than seventy 
years ago. 

The company believes in the splendid 
future of the Pittsburgh district and has 
expanded in anticipation of increasing 
production during the next few years. 
Mr. Bennell assumed the managership 
in Pennsylvania on February 1, 1931. 





WISCONSIN FUND FIGURES 





Commissioner Mortensen Expected to 
Encourage Development of Fund; 
1,008 Policies Have Been Issued 

The latest report of the state life in- 
surance fund of Wisconsin indicates that 
1,008 policies have been issued to date 
for a total of $1,323,650. It is expected 
that H. J. Mortensen, new insurance 
commissioner in the state, will encourage 
development of the fund more than pre- 
vious commissioners. 

Citizens of the state between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty are eligible to take 
out policies under the state fund in 
amounts ranging from $500 to $5,000. 
Advantages claimed are security, since 
the state backs the fund, and insurance 
at the lowest possible cost, as no sales- 
men are used or advertising done. 





ILLINOIS COMPANIES MERGE 





American Bankers Life Absorbs Citizens 
National Life; Thomas E. Sly Elected 
A Vice-President 

Having been approved by the Illinois 
insurance department, the formal mer- 
ger of the Citizens National Life of Fast 
St. Louis, Ill., with the American Bank- 
ers Life of Jacksonville and Chicago, Ill, 
has taken place. Through the absorption 
of the Citizens National, the American 
Bankers now has approximately $7,000- 
000 of assets and about $45,000,000 of 
insurance in force. 

Thomas E. Sly, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Citizens National, has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Life and will be in charge of the East 
St. Louis branch of that company. He 
will handle the company’s business in 
southern Illinois and also in parts of 
Missouri and Indiana. 





BROKERAGE MAN 


Young, growing Life Insurance Com- 
pany has opening for experienced brok- 
erage man, well-connected in Greater 
New York. Opportunity for rapid 
advancement in addition to good re- 
muneration. P. O. Box 152, Madison 
Square Station, New York City. 























Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


; 17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 


OB ses 


July 31, 1931 














Novel Point Raised on 
Change of Beneficiary 


PENDING COURT PROCEEDINGS 





Insured Died While Supplementary Pro- 
ceedings Were Under Way 
Following Change 





An unusual question of insurance law 
that has not heretofore been raised in 
any court in this country, according to 
Alex Davis of the law firm of Goldstein 
& Goldstein, is pending in the case of 
Sufrin against the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. It involves the right to 
change the beneficiary under a life 
policy during the pendency of supple- 
mentary proceedings in connection with 
a judgment. 

Supreme Court Justice William T. 
Collins of New York has directed the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society to de- 
posit in court the sum of $8,998.19 to the 
credit of an action brought against it by 
Allen H. Sufrin, Maurice Sufrin and 
Mare Sufrin, pending the determination 
of the question. The plaintiffs are the 
sons of the assured and sue as benefi- 
ciaries. The policy had originally named 
the assured’s wife, Elizabeth Sufrin, as 
the beneficiary. The Chemical Bank & 
Trust had obtained a judgment against 
the assured and his wife during the life- 
time of the assured. Due to the fact 
that the assured and his wife were in- 
solvent, the bank could not collect its 
judgment, and the assured and his wife 
in Supplémentary Proceedings “were 
enjoined from transferring or making 
other disposition of property belonging 
to them.” 

During the pendency of the sup- 
plementary proceedings the assured 
changed the beneficiary of the policy 
from his wife to his three sons. The 
assured thereafter died. The bank now 
claims that the execution of the change 
of beneficiary by the assured to his sons 
was made while he was in imminent dan- 
ger of dying, at which time he was in- 
solvent and in order to prevent the in- 
surance proceeds from being paid to his 
creditors, for if the change of beneficiary 
had not been made, the proceeds would 
have been paid to the creditors of the 
assured and his wife. 

The bank further claimed in court that 
the changing of the beneficiary to the 
sons was made to divert the proceeds 
from the creditors of the wife, that such 
change was not effectual as against the 
bank, and that to pay the proceeds to 
the sons now would be a fraud on the 
creditors of the wife who was originally 
named as beneficiary under the policy. 

Counsel for the sons contends that the 
right to change the beneficiary could not 
be prevented by the pending supple- 
mentary proceedings, nor by the order 


enjoining the assured from transferring 
or making other disposition of property 
belonging to him; that the creditors, in 


any event, could not have claimed any 
night to the life insurance policies of the 


assured during his lifetime, and that the 
assured having the absolute power to 
change the beneficiary was within his 
tights in so doing, even though such act 


Prevented the proceeds from going to 
the creditors of the assured and his wife. 
Alex Davis of the law firm of Gold- 
stein & Goldstein, represents the sons; 
Alexander & Green appear as attorneys 
or the insurer, and Blandy Mooney & 
Shipman represent the bank. 


——— 
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How Litigation Makes 
Inroads Upon Estates 


NEW YORK COUNTY FIGURES 





Insurance as Instrument by Which In- 
dividual Can Arrange to Pass 
Funds Exactly as Desired 





Proceeds of life policies payable to a 
named beneficiary are not within the 
scope of a will and are not open to con- 
test to “break” the terms under which 
the proceeds pass, says “Points” of the 
Mutual Life, in a discussion of how 
litigation makes inroads upon estates. In 
a few words, says the house organ, life 
insurance policies and annuities are the 
only formal instruments under which an 
individual can arrange to pass funds 


after his death with certainty that the 
provisions he has approved will be made 
operative in full as drawn. 

Probably every will is open to legal 
contest in an effort to break it. There 
are comparatively few grounds upon 
which a will can be broken, but any con- 
test costs money. Estates must protect 
themselves, and protection is expensive 
and sometimes makes serious inroads 
upon the estates. 


Will Statistics 


Many wills are contested, but few are 
broken. In 1930 statistics of the probate 
department of the Surrogate’s Court of 
New York County show that 2,939 wills 
were admitted to probate during the 
year. During the year contests were 
filed against 112 of these wills, but only 
one was successful in “breaking” the 
will. The contests were not brought by 
disinherited relatives alone, but in some 
cases were brought by persons other 
than relatives refusing to accept their 
legacies and disputing the rights of 
more favored legatees. This is food for 
serious thought, says “Points,” because 
it shows that an estate may be held up 
and endangered in unsuspected ways. 
The mere fact that few wills are broken 
is not very reassuring. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, in 
reporting upon these statistics, writes as 
follows: “The trials of such cases, with 
the legal fees, stenographers’ expenses 
and in most cases the fees paid to alien- 
ists, always saddle the estates with heavy 
costs.” 

The newspaper adds the following— 
which needs no comment to show the 
way a decedent’s intention may be 
thwarted or frustrated: “It has been the 
practice of the Surrogates to discourage 
these contests as much as possible by 
using their good offices in bringing about 
some sort of compromise where it ap- 
pears that justice warrants a considera- 
tion of the claims of disinherited rela- 
tives. Sometimes such judicial interven- 
tion and advice are accepted and the 
matter is straightened out without court 
trial, thus preserving the assets of the 
estate.” 





COLONIAL LIFE OUTING 


The Camden, N. J., district of the Co- 
lonial Life recently held its annual field 
day at Alcyon Park, Pitman, N. J. Most 
everything that is usual for enjoy- 
ment on such an occasion was provided 
for by Manager Leonard Smith. The 
morning was given over to a baseball 
game. 
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ADOPTS FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


Canada Life Now Issuing Provision; 
May Be Included in Any Pol- 
icy Except Term 

A family income provision has been 
adopted by the Canada Life. The pro- 
vision may be included in any of the 
company’s policies, except Term, on 
which the sum assured is payable in one 
sum on the death of the assured provided 
that the premium paying period of the 
policy is at least as long as the premium 
paying period of the family income pro- 
vision. The minimum policy to which 
the plan may be attached is $2,500. 

At the time of applying for insurance 
the assured may select a family income 
period of either fifteen or twenty years 
which runs from the date of issue. In 
the event of death during the family in- 
come period the company will guarantee 
an income of $10 per month for each 
$1,000 of insurance for the balance of the 
first fifteen or twenty policy years as 
the case may be and payment of the full 
sum assured at the end of the family 
income period. Income payments will 
commence at the assured’s death and will 
cease with the payment due in the last 
month of the family income period. 

Commencing on the first policy anni- 
versary after the assured’s death and 
continuing to the end of the family in- 
come period the company will pay an- 
nually such excess interest dividends as 
may be allotted. This practice will ap- 
ply both to the sum assured and to the 
commuted value of the monthly income 
payments. 








WIN PRIZES AT OUTING 


At the recent annual outing of the 
Brooklyn Life Managers Association 
held at the Lido Golf and Country Club, 
Long Beach, Joseph A. Eckenrode, Penn 
Mutual, and Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna, 
tied for low net golf score. Mr. Ecken- 
rode won the toss for the prize. The 
kicker’s handicap was won by John Scott, 
Jr., Home Life, and the putting contest 
by Gibson Lewis, Massachusetts Mutual. 
High score in the bridge tournament was 
attained by Paul Alexander, Guardian 
Life. 





COURSE FOR NEW AGENTS 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has sent to its members the first 
copies of its Guidebook to Early Pro- 
duction. 
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DRAWS BIG ENROLLMENT 





Wide Interest Shown in Research Bu- 
reau’s Agency Building School at 
Babson Park 
Agency builders from ten states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada, en- 
gaged as managers, general agents, su- 
pervisors or agency assistants, attended 
the Sales Research Bureau’s two weeks’ 
school which was given at Babson Insti- 
tute, Babson Park, Mass. The enrollment 
showed a 75% increase over that of 1930. 
Classes were held at Woodlot Library 
and most of the students lived at Park 

Manor, the Babson dormitory. 

These schools offer a definite training 
in agency building and the Bureau re- 
ports that they are growing in popular- 
ity. The following companies were rep- 
resented at Babson with from one to five 
men each: Detroit Life, Fidelity Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Monarch Life, 
National of Vermont, New England Mu- 
tual, Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mutual, 
Standard Life of Mississippi and Sun 
Life. 

The school was conducted by S. G. 
Dickinson, G. Fay Davies and L. B. Hen- 
dershot, all of whom have had long expe- 
rience in life insurance and general busi- 
ness. A similar school for managers will 
be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, August 17-28 inclusive. 
Another school for home office represen- 
tatives will run concurrently with the 
managers’ school, handling the same 
problems but attacking them from the 
home office standpoint. 





JOIN ACACIA MUTUAL BOARD 


Two new directors of the Acacia Mu- 
tual have been announced: Robert V. 
Fleming, president, Riggs National Bank, 
and a leader in Washington business 
circles, and Howard W. Kacy, general 
counsel of the company. Both mefi are 
widely known. in the nation’s capital. 
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VAN SCHAICK GETS SUPPORT 
That the 
questionnaire recently sent out by Su- 


casualty acquisition cost 


perintendent of Insurance George 5S. 
Van Schaick of New York state to the 
chief executives of all companies licensed 
in this state has made the desired im- 
pression upon the business is forcefully 
indicated in the fact that out of seventy 
companies which received it all but half 
a dozen have forwarded the New York 
Department the information required on 
their acquisition cost arrangements, In 
the fact that the 
named by the Superintendent 
was in the midst of the vacation period 


view of deadline of 


July 15 


this response can be regarded as gratify- 
that 
anxious to 


ing, an indication company 


fall in 


execu- 


tives are line with 
Van Schaick’s house-cleaning order, and 
the 
cost conference in order that state con- 


trol be avoided. 


to support activities of acquisition 


DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 

Keen are Americans in using measur- 
ing sticks, in making comparisons, in 
trying to arrive at the exact stature of 
their countrymen. Is Theodore Roose- 
velt as big a figure in history as Wood- 
row Wilson? How does John D. Rocke- 
feller line up with J. P. Morgan in finan- 
cial ability ? 
than 
questions 


Is Einstein a greater man 
A. Edison? 
frequently heard, 


Thomas These are 


and about 
which there is disagreement in views. 

last 
American as to 


died an 
whose stature all the 
measuring sticks tell the same story and 
who by every standard was one of this 
country’s figures—the 
late Dr. K. Frankel, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life. With 
associates he had just completed a mon- 
umental work in digging up the facts 
about social insurance in Great Britain 
and the continent. 

His position in the insurance world 
was unique as no other person occupied 
a sphere exactly similar to that in which 
he lived and worked. 


In Paris week there 


most important 


Lee 


As head of the social welfare division 
of the Metropolitan Life it was his job 
to keep track of the health and living 
conditions of millions of people. He 
lived to see mortality figures in diph- 
theria, scarlet tuberculosis and 
many other diseases lowered to a point 
where policyholders had several years 
added to longevities. 


fever, 


En courant with 
every activity which would result in im- 
proving the health of the citizens of this 
nation and Canada; stepping along with 








those activities and occasionally originat- 
ing some of them, he was a practical 
Hav- 
ing the confidence of the nation’s medi- 
cal fraternity, in touch with and sym- 
pathetic with labor, a born leader in his 
field it was his good fortune to have the 


dreamer whose dreams came true. 


enthusiastic co-operation of a great in- 
surance institution. When Frankel spoke 
on matters of health, mortality, welfare, 
it was the Metropolitan Life speaking. 
The world of medicine, state and city 
officials, many others of the great in- 
fluences of America, listened. 

There is a tendency to regard only 
statesmen, financiers, industrialists, sci- 
entists or literateurs, as great men, but 
those who devote their lives to making 
living conditions better, social conditions 
more cheerful, diseases less dangerous 
and who add to the span of life are great 
men too. Dr. Frankel’s name is already 
the scroll of fame. It is a finer, 
and more cheerful world 
cause he lived in it. 


on 


healthier be- 





SALES STIMULATION 

It may be a reaction to the depression 
or just the silly season but sales stimu- 
lation seems to be in disfavor in some 
quarters, at least, these days. Every 
little while some production executive of 
an insurance company—particularly a life 
insurance company—speaks in unflatter- 
ing terms of high-pressure methods in 
production. How deep seated this con- 
viction—if it is a conviction—really is 
will not be known until we are on an- 
other rising tide of business expansion. 
Some will remain unconvinced that the 
old familiar technique of sales stimula- 
tion will not be taken down from the 
shelf, dusted off and restored to its old 
place in most production departments. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, the sensitive nerve 
of sales methods of the life insurance 
business, discusses the subject of sales 
stimulation in a current publication and 
comes to the conclusion that what is 
needed now is a program for increasing 
production without high-pressure stimu- 
lation. High-powered campaigns and 
other forms of artificial stimulation are 
not the answers to the present problem, 
according to the Bureau. The agent be- 
ing the focal point of all sales, says the 
Bureau, any program for improving pro- 
duction must rest on him even though 
applied through the manager. The Bu- 
reau sees the need as a new motivation 
of the agent. 

Among the ideas suggested are an an- 








The Human Side of Insurance 
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ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 





Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the 
board of the Public Fire and Public 
Indemnity, Newark, has three hobbies: 
law, politics and flowers. The flowers 
are on his estate at Short Hills, N. J. 
The collection of plants is considered one 
of the best in Essex County. Water lilies 
abound in ponds and there is practically 
every known variety of flowers along 
the mounds and paths which skirt the 
grounds. Many motorists stop to view 
the display. 

: oe =& 


State Labor Commissioner Charles S. 
Blunt of New Jersey is turning to the 
movies to get help for his department’s 
rehabilitation cases. He has just com- 
pleted a three-reel talkie of the depart- 
ment’s work in rebuilding cripples and 
persons injured in accidents and train- 
ing them to earn their living. The film 
will be shown in several sections of the 
state before civic clubs with the hopes 
that the trained persons will be placed 
in factories and offices. 

x * x 


A. L. Johnston, president, Public In- 
demnity of Newark, is back at his desk 
after a Pacific Coast visit. Mrs. Johns- 
ton and family, who accompanied him to 
California, remained behind to spend the 
rest of the Summer at their former home 
in San Francisco. 


* * * 


Robert K. Eaton, vice-president of the 
John Hancock, and held most affection- 
ately throughout the organization, will 
celebrate his forty-fifth anniversary with 
the company on August 1. 








alysis of where business is most likely 
to be found under present conditions; 
prospecting plans based on the answer 
to the foregoing; and the presentation of 
life insurance to meet the changed sit- 
uation. It is concluded, for instance, that 
the presentation of life insurance as 
property has the most effective present 
day appeal. It is the problem of the 
manager to see that his agents are 
equipped with the appeal and sales pre- 
sentation built around these ideas. It 
may be that it is not so much a problem 
of sales stimulation as to where to place 
the emphasis. 


A. W. Mellen, Jr., has become a mem- 
ber of the treasurer’s division of the 
Metropolitan Life. His work will be 
mainly in connection with the investment 
of the insurance company’s funds in pub- 
]: utility securities. Mr. Mellen has been 
with Harris, Forbes & Co. for the past 
nine years, during the last six years of 
which he has been in the public utility 
buying department. He is a graduate of 
Cornell University Engineering School 
and served as an aviator in the United 
States Navy during the World War. 

+ ££ & 


L. S. Neely, son of Charles H. Neely, 
retired United States manager of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, a Yale 
University graduate in 1929, is making 
good progress in the bonding department 
of the United States Casualty. He is 
acting as assistant underwriter. Mr, 
Neely’s initial surety training was in the 
Southern Surety which company he left 
last April to take his present connection. 

* ok 


Albert W. Ward, bonding claim divi- 
sion of the Maryland Casualty, has been 
named by the state tax commission as 
secretary of that body. Mr. Ward was 
selected for this important post after a 
competitive examination. A graduate of 
the Dickinson Law School he has been 


with the company for the past four 
years. 
* ok x 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of The Prudential, will re- 
turn to his desk in Newark August 3 
after a vacation of two weeks. 

x % 
_ Mabel B. Swerig, librarian, Insurance 
Society of New York, is taking a vaca- 
tion at Orr’s Island, Me. 
x kK OR 

Julius Eisendrath, one of the managers 
here of the Guardian Life, who has been 
visiting in Amsterdam and Paris, is due 
home on August 1. He saw several in- 
surance men while abroad. 

* kK x 

_H. A. Behrens, Continental Casualty 
Group president, and his family are 
spending the Summer until September | 
in California on San Francisco Bay. 

a 

Oliver W. Perrin, associate actuary of 
the Penn Mutual, who is a B.A. and 
M.A. of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed a member of the Alumni 
Advisory Council by President Ruthven 
of the university. This is a recently 
created body which will advise the presi- 
dent on university policies and questions. 

* * Ox 


James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, who was in Paris with Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, second vice-president, 
when the latter died suddenly on Sat- 
urday of last week, will remain in Eu- 
rope for a month. 

* * x 


James G. Leigh, Jr., son of J. Gilbert 
Leigh, well-known Little Rock general 
agent, received one of the two highest 
honors which can be conferred upon ca 
dets at the Camp Pike Citizens Military 
Training Camp recently. Young Leigh 
was appointed cadet-colonel in comman 
of the camp. He was graduated from 
Lawrenceville Academy getting the cum 
laude degree. 

* x 


Col. Edward E. Goodwyn, formef 
president of the Virginia Association 0 
Insurance Agents and local agent at Em- 
poria, Va., has been elected executive 
secretary of the Emporia Chamber 
Commerce. 

ioe 

George G. Bulkley, vice-president 
the Connecticut General, has returne 
from. Europe. One of the most enjoy 


able features of the trip was a tr? 
through Scotland. 
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How to Keep Track of Foreign News 

Frequently, I hear criticism of news- 
papers based on the allegation that their 
foreign news is conflicting and unre- 


liable. People say: 

“T read one thing one day; something 
opposite the next; which confuses me 
so much that I just throw up my hands 
and don’t know what is happening. Why 
don’t the newspapers hold a pow-wow 
or something; map out a consistent 
course of conduct relative to handling 
of their foreign columns, so we can un- 
derstand what it is all about. Now, take 
Russia. Everybody who comes back 
from there has something different to 
say, the newspapers print it, leaving us 
in the dark and irritated.” 

The fault is with the reader; not with 
the newspaper, because most people don’t 
know how to read newspapers. It is not 
so difficult if you will use some common 
sense, Here is some advice for people 
in the insurance business to guide them 
as to how to become posted about for- 
eign affairs: 

It is first necessary that newspaper 
readers should make up their minds that 
it is impossible to be correctly informed 
about all nations. There are too many 
of them as the world is a large place. 
In some nations events are happening 
daily which change political and financial 
complexions. An example is China 
where battles are taking place on many 
fronts, where communists, nationalists 
and numerous other factors are in 
Struggle for control, and which being 
next door to Siberia is on the labor- 
capital war front. Just to keep track of 
China alone requires persistent news- 
paper reading. In several South Amer- 
Ican countries there are or have been 
revolutions with radical and quick 
changes of administration. In Australia 
there is a business depression more seri- 
ous than in any other part of the British 
Empire, the pound worth fourteen 
shillings, strict government regulation 
against sending out of the country more 
money than a very small sum. In the 
Balkans there is always something doing. 
German events are happening so fast 
that even the international bankers and 
Statesmen have to be on the qui vive to 
catch developments. Russian affairs 
crowd the columns of newspapers and 
magazines; monopolize some of the 

orum, banquet and luncheon speakers. 

That’s just a sample; so what chance to 

€ posted internationally and completely 
has the insurance man, busy with his 
own affairs? 

* * x 


How to Keep Posted 


The solution is to decide what coun- 
tries he is to follow. Having made up 
his mind he should pick out one corre- 
spondent whose name appears over ar- 
ticles, and then read what he has to say 
every day. Not once a week; not every 
other day, but every day. A case to the 
Point is Walter Duranty of the New 
ork Times at Moscow, best of the 


SAYS 


BIG 
BILL: 














American correspondents there. If you 
follow Duranty you can’t go wrong, but 
it is important to read these men every 
day or you miss the sequence. Insurance 
men can’t keep track of developments in 
insurance if they read an insurance paper 
only once a month. There are plenty of 
good correspondents in. Paris, London, 
Rome, Constantinople, Tokio. Pick your 
man and trot along with him. 

And don’t pay too much attention to 
interviews published in New York or 
other American newspapers with return- 
ing travelers. The mere fact that a con- 
gressman or a banker or a merchant has 
been to Rome or Berlin and is willing 
to talk about what he has seen or heard 
doesn’t mean a thing. He might not 
have been meeting the right people. He 
might have gathered his information 
from the porter of the hotel or some 
friend with opinions and that’s about all. 

I was ‘in Rome during the Fascist 
strike and didn’t know what it was all 
about until I came home and read about 
it in the New York Times. Gathering 
facts is a business just the same as is 
writing policies. To get facts one has 
to go to headquarters; not pick up in- 
formation from the man in the street. 
You can be in Berlin for a year, but if 
you are not in touch with the news- 
makers you would never know anything 
about it authentically unless you made 
it a point to get the information pro- 
fessionally or understood how to read 
newspapers. 

As for those magazine articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other publi- 
cations written by Americans who have 
been engaged in carrying out some item 
of the Five Year Plan, what they write 
should also be taken with a grain of 
salt because frequently the authors are 
men with a grouch, or with chestnuts to 
be pulled out of the fire, or propagand- 
ists. Articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post and similar publications by such 
competent staff correspondents and writ- 
ers of experience as Isaac F. Marcosson, 
Will Irwin, Richard W. Child can be re- 
lied upon. So-called autobiographical 
articles, generally written by ghost writ- 
ers, may tell the truth. Sometimes they 
don’t. 

kk x 


German Notes 


Formerly out in the fields we saw 
peasant women in native costume and 
worried about these “farm slaves.” Now 
we don’t worry about them. They look 
decidedly healthier than the women who 
work over here in factories and stores. 
They are not constantly consulting doc- 
tors, worried about their diets, suffering 
from neuresthenia. Incidentally, you 
frequently see women on German farms 
now in bathing suits. Many people look 
out of the car windows more frequently 
than they did. 

And speaking of bathing suits, they 
are skin tight in Germany and in nu- 
merous: other European countries. 

In the suburbs of all German cities 
are little farm colonies, with tiny houses 


and plenty of flags, all presenting a gay 
appearance, The houses consist of a 
sleeping room, and possibly a midget 
kitchen. Eating is outside. Each house 
has a garden with vegetables and flow- 
ers, the land sometimes being about ten 
times as large as a white table cloth. 
But it is home for the time being, with 
lots of fresh air and fun pottering about 
those gardens. Upon inquiry I found 
that these homes are known as “week- 
end houses,” and are the property of 
laboring men who are busy during the 
week with their jobs in the cities. It is 
a fine idea and should be imported to 
America. 


On Sundays thousands of Berliners go 
out to the river, thirty minutes from the 
metropolis, to spend the day swimming 
or boating. Every girl, no matter how 
poor, wears a clean dress, which she has 
washed and ironed herself, and it is a 
pleasant sight to see people, no matter 
how poor, so freshly attired. Many of 
the girls wear their hair down their back 
in braids. Neither men nor women use 
hats, and all of them look husky. 

I did not find sauerkraut in Germany 
to be as good as that you get in the 
delicatessen stores of New York. Pickles, 
however, are better. What is there about 
a pickle that makes it impossible to find 


two of them alike? 
* ok * 


Interviewing Phoenix of Hartford at 
6 O'clock A. M. 

On a very hot day it is decidedly un- 
comfortable arriving in Hartford at 5:40 
o’clock in the morning which is what 
happens to New Yorkers if they take 
the midnight. It seems just as hot at 
that hour as it does at noon. You leave 
the train unshaved and feeling as if you 
had been trying to sleep in the tropics. 

I decided to explore Bushnell Park, 
near the station. Later in the day you 
do not notice it particularly, but when 
the streets are empty it looks worth an 
exploration, There is a little river with 
a tiny waterfall and I followed it until 
the stream became lost in a maze of 
factories on the other side of the park. 
Despite the unemployment I could only 
count two bums asleep on the grass. Both 
had newspapers for a pillow. The dome 
on the capital shone brightly in the sun, 
but most interesting were the chipmunks. 
Sitting on a bench, I watched them on 
the roadway. At rare intervals a mud- 
spattered car would come wheezing by. 
A chipmunk sits in the middle of the 
road, imperturbable as a traffic cop, as 
if to defy the automobile to run over 
it, but always manages to change his 
mind and scamper off in time to avoid 
disaster. 

Strolling along, I came to the building 
of the -Phoenix Fire. Although it was 
6 o'clock in the morning there seemed 
to be activity in the Phoenix as there 
were lights, which led me into the build- 
ing to see who was working. Two coat- 
less men were industriously sorting mail. 
I introduced myself, explaining that I 
had just got off the train. Both backed 
away as if expecting that the next state- 
ment would be a touch for the price 
of coffee and rolls. When I explained 
that I knew Edward Milligan and George 
C. Long they melted somewhat and ex- 
plained that the Phoenix has a crew 
which reports at midnight and goes to 
work in the mail division. 

“When the staff comes down at 8:30 
o’clock in the morning all the letters are 
on their desks ready to be read,” one of 
the crew said. 

They informed me proudly that the 
Phoenix companies were the only ones 
which got busy with the mail so prompt- 
ly. The nearest approach was the Trav- 
elers, some of whose people reported at 
5 o'clock. 

As I started for the Bond Hotel I 
heard a terriffic noise which upon inves- 
tigation turned out to be a police car 
with a siren going full blast. As there 
was nothing else in sight I wondered 
why all the ballyhoo at that hour, but 
there is no fun having a siren unless you 
use it, and three or four sleepy-looking 
street corner loafers were very much 


impressed and followed the car for sev- 
eral blocks. Two policemen got out, wan- 
dered in and out of an alley mysteriously 
several times and the car drove off again. 
Nothing apparently had happened except 
possibly a number of guests of the Bond 
were awakened by the siren. 
“ * © 


S. S. Harvard Ends Remarkable 
Career 

Having led almost a charmed life for 
more than a quarter of a century the 
coastal liner Harvard became a total 
loss a few weeks ago when she crashed 
on Point Arguello, near Santa Barbara, 
Cal. She will cost marine under- 
writers about $1,500,000 on hull and total 
loss interests and around $250,000 on the 
cargo. It remained for such an accident 
to end the career of this vessel after she 
had made nearly 1,000 trips between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, had jour- 
neyed from New York to the Pacific 
Coast by way of Cape Horn, had re- 
turned by way of the Panama Canal and 
gone on to Europe during the war to 
make over 200 runs as a transport be- 
tween England and France and after the 
armistice had recrossed the Atlantic to 
resume its Pacific Coast route. 

The Harvard was built as a sister ship 
of the Yale early in the current century 
for the overnight run between New York 
and Boston so she was not a large ves- 
sel. However, she was well constructed 
and possessed exceptional speed. After 
a few years of service here the Eastern 
Steamship Co. sold the two boats to a 
Pacific Coast concern and they were 
taken around to the Pacific where they 
have since been with the exception of 
the war period. A friend writes me: 

“T have made two trips on the Harvard. 
One was from Boston to New York as a 
youngster returning from 2 summer va- 
cation. The second was in 1918 when 
she was making the dangerous trip al- 
most nightly across the English Channel 
from Southampton to Havre as a troop 
transport. The contrast in the appear- 
ance of the vessel naturally was tremen- 
dous. All the staterooms were torn out 
and the soldiers either sat on benches 
where the staterooms had been or slept 
on the decks. Most of them resorted to 
the latter alternative and got trampled 
on in the darkness. 

“As a transport she unquestionably car- 
ried many more passengers per trip than 
on her commercial runs in this country. 
I recall that she was packed with Amer- 
icans, English and Italians, the last 
named returning from the United States 
where they had aided in one of the Lib- 
erty Loan drives. Despite all the altera- 
tions there was something about this 
ship that seemed familiar to me and 
finally I located first the crimson and 
white Harvard colors and then the name 
in small letters on some door posts. 

“The Harvard made the trip across the 
Channel unescorted by destroyers. She 
depended on her exceptional speed to 
outrun any lurking submarines. Of 
course she traveled without any lights 
and to guard against mines she had two 
mine-cutters which swept through the 
water on both sides of her bow. Leav- 
ing Southampton early in the evening 
she would be alongside the quays at 
Havre long before daylight. Most of the 
Yanks who crossed the Channel on her 
had their first views of the Germans as 
daylight broke over Havre, for the pris- 
oners were used for heavy work along 
the waterfront.” 

* * * 

From an Adjuster’s Experience 

After one of the Florida hurricanes 
an adjuster was engaged in examining a 
damaged house on the edge of the Ever- 
glades. While thus engaged he heard a 
peculiar noise, something unusual to him 
and unlike anything he had ever heard 
before. 

“What’s that noise?” he inquired to 
the owner. “Oh, just must be a rattle- 
snake around here somewhere,” was the 
calm reply. 

Without loss of time the adjuster ran 
to his automobile, closed the door and 
—" negotiations through the win- 
ow. 
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Must Pay Assureds 
Full Return Premium 


NEW YORK COURT DECISION 





Company Not Permitted to Deduct 
Return Commission from Check 


Sent Assured’s Broker 





The New York State Court of Appeals 
the New- 
berry, respondent, against the Globe & 
Rutgers, appellant, held that when a fire 
insurance company pays a return pre- 
mium on a cancelled policy to a broker 


authorized by the assured to accept the 
same, it may not deduct the broker’s re- 
turn commission but must pay the full 
amount of the return premium. 

In this case the J. J. Newberry Co., 
the assured, cancelled a few months af- 
ter its inception a one year fire policy 
on merchandise for which a premium of 
$37,500 was paid. The short rate return 
premium due was $9,979 but the Globe 
& Rutgers paid Curtis, Hellriegel & Pe- 
reyra, the brokers, only $8,981, this being 
the amount of the short-rate return pre- 
mium less the return commission of the 
brokers at 10% amounting to $997.91. 
The brokerage house deposited the check 
and sent the assured a check for $1,481 
with a notation that this was the balance 
of the Globe & Rutgers check after de- 
ducting a claim of $7,500 which the brok- 
erage house had against the assured on 
the original premium. 

The assured later started suit against 
the Globe & Rutgers to collect the full 
return premium. The defendant com- 
pany pleaded payment and said that in 
making payment to the broker it fully 
satisfied its debt to the plaintiff. 


has held in case of J. J. 


Court’s Opinion 


Judge Kellogg, who wrote the opinion 
of the court, says: “We entertain no 
doubt that to the extent that the defend- 
ant paid the brokers it satisfied the claim 
of the plaintiff.’ He holds that the 
plaintiff’s letter to its brokers requesting 
them to try to secure cancellation pro 
rata instead of short rate was authority 
for the company to pay the return pre- 
mium to the brokers. The court says: 

“The defendant gave its check to the 
brokers for $8,891.15 rather than for 
$9,979.00, the amount concededly due for 
the excess premium. In so doing it cred- 
ited itself with the sum of $997.91, com- 
missions at 10% on $9,979.06, which it 
had previously paid to the broker for 
procuring the risk. Concededly the 
plaintiff was not obligated to reimburse 
the brokers for the amount of the un- 
earned commissions which they were re- 
quired to refund to the defendant. 

“It is said, however, that the brokers 
would have been entitled to deduct from 
the premium collection when made the 
sum of $7,500, owed to them by the 
plaintiff; that, therefore, they were en- 
titled in lieu of receiving payment of 
$997.91 to credit the defendant with that 
part of the return premium to which 
they were entitled. The argument is 
subtle but unsound. Certainly the de- 
fendant, in satisfying its own claim 
against the brokers, did not make a pay- 
ment to the principal of the brokers, the 
plaintiff of an equal amount, and yet 
payment is here the only defense made. 
The plaintiff is therefore entitled to a 
recovery of $997.91, the balance of the 
return premium which the defendant has 
failed to pay.” 





BACK FROM MOUNTAIN STAY 


Mary Tittle, assistant secretary of the 
B. W. Douglas general agency in New- 
ark, N. J., has returned from a ten days’ 
vacation which she spent in the moun- 
tains. 


SIO EA RS 


Crowd to Leave N. Y. for 
Commissioners Sept. 6 


TWO CARLOADS' AT_ LEAST 





Commissioners Van Schaick and Dun- 
ham in the Party; Others to Join 
at Chicago 





Two or more special sleeping cars will 
be necessary to carry the crowd of in- 
surance men who are going to leave New 
York on Sunday, September 6, for the 
convention at Portland, Ore., of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Among those who have already 
booked reservations on this train are 
Commissioners Van Schaick of New 
York and Dunham of Connecticut; John 
Rk. Dumont of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board; Lamar Hill, counsel, America 
Fore; James Victor Barry of the Met- 
ropolitan Life; James A. Beha and Wil- 
liam Leslie, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters; Clarence W. 
Hobbs, National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation; F. Robertson Jones and 
Claude W. Fairchild of the Casualty 
Chief Executives Association; Orville 
Davies of the General Insurance Ex- 
change Corporation. Others will be on 
the train also. 

At Chicago this group will be joined 
by delegations from other states. Among 
those hooking up in Chicago will be Jesse 
Read, Oklahoma Commissioner, and A. 
S. Caldwell, who recently resigned as 
Tennessee commissioner. 

The train will leave Chicago at 10.30 
p. m, over the Burlington-Northern Pa- 
cific. The first stop of any length will 
be at Yellowstone Park, entering by way 
of the spectacular Cody Road, visiting in 
turn the Grand Canyon and Falls, Old 
Faithful and the other world renowned 
features of this great National Park. 
Leaving Yellowstone at the Gardiner 
Gateway, the train will go direct to Port- 
land where it will arrive on Sunday 
morning, September 13, the day before 
the meeting opens. 

After the meeting many will continue 
to Los Angeles to attend the National 
Association of Insurance Agents meet- 
ing which opens on September 21. 





F. H. ALMIRALL’S NEW POST 





Becomes Vice-President of Long Island 
National Agencies, Inc., Jamaica, 
New York 


F. H. Almirall, for many years con- 
nected with the J. Fletcher Watts Agen- 
cy at Jamaica, N. Y., will assume the 
vice-presidency of the Long Island Na- 
tional Agencies, Inc., of Jamaica, N. Y., 
August 1. Until joining the Watts Agen- 
cy Mr. Almirall was assistant counter 
man and examiner with the Suburban 
Division, New York Fire Rating Organ- 
idation. Prior to the war he was examiner 
for New Jersey Schedule Rating Bureau. 


Golfers in the U.S. 
Number Over 661,550 


AMERICA FORE MAKES SURVEY 





New York State Leads the List with 
63,000 and Pennsylvania Is 
Next with 56,680 


One in every 185 persons in the 
United States is a member of a golf 
club, the total membership exceeding 
661,550 according to the research depart- 
ment of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance companies, which 
has just concluded a survey made in 
connection with the various liability and 


accident hazards involved in the opera- 
tion of golf clubs and in the playing of 
the game. 

It was found that the 5,000 golf clubs 
scattered throughout the nation are a 
factor of some importance in the pres- 
ent economic situation, since they give 
regular employment to more than 50,000 
persons, in addition to the hundreds of 
thousands of caddies who are on a part- 
time basis. : 

The investment in golf club properties 
is estimated to be in excess of half a 
billion dollars, and last year about 14,000,- 
000 golf balls were produced in domestic 
factories, the number being somewhat 
smaller than the total for 1929. 


New York Leads the List 


The largest number of golfers is found 
in New York, its total being 63,149, or 
one in every 199 residents. Pennsylvania 
has 56,680, or one in every 164 inhabi- 
tants; Illinois 49,884, or one in every 152; 
California 49,410, or one in every 115, and 
Ohio 36,052, or one in every 184. The 
total for Massachusetts is 35,053, or one 
in every 121, while New Jersey reports 
26,126 golf club members, or one in every 
154 persons. 

All these figures are conservative, the 
company states, and do not include the 
occasional golfers who belong to no 
clubs. 

Nevada has the smallest number of 
golf club members, with 355 and Wyo- 
ming is next with 668, although their 
ratios to population are higher than the 
average for all states. Alabama appar- 
ently has the least interest in the an- 
cient Scottish game, only one person in 
every 555 in the state being a member 
of a golf club. South Carolina reports 
only one in every 516, North Carolina 
one in every 481, and New Mexico one 
in every 432 inhabitants. 

The largest ratios are shown by New 
Hampshire (1 to 45); Delaware (1 to 70) 
and Vermont (1 to 76) due, no doubt as 
far as concerns the two New England 
states, to the popularity of their sum- 
mer resorts. 

The membership rosters vary from the 
exclusive nine of the Osceola Country 
Club—a nine hole course in Nebraska— 
to the 5,000 reported by the Olympic 
Golf and Country Club near San Fran- 
cisco. The Penn State Golf Club has 
4,000 members. The Dearborn Country 
Club, with an 18-hole course and a mem- 
bership of 400, is owned by Henry Ford. 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Ketsey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS ‘ 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS. 








U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 
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INSURANCE 


REASONABLE. PREMIUMS 
QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 


TAIN INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
Eagle Star & British 
Dominions Insurance 


Co., Ltd. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET, NEw YORK, N. Y. 





BRUNS FORMS OWN AGENCY 


Bruns, Raleigh & Munns Dissolved by 
Mutual Agreement; Raleigh & 
Munns, Inc., Also Formed 
The well known Syracuse, N. Y., local 
agency of Bruns, Raleigh & Munns, Inc, 
has been dissolved and Fredrick V. 


Bruns has formed his own office, the 
Bruns Co., Inc., while William H. A. 
Munns and Stuart F. Raleigh continue 
with the corporate title of Raleigh & 
Munns, Inc. Mary E. Kelly, secretary of 
Bruns, Raleigh & Munns, goes with Mr. 
Bruns. 

Both Mr. Bruns and Mr. Munns are 
popular with and widely known among 
New York State local agents. The for- 
mer is president of the Excelsior Insur- 
ance Co. and a former president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents and also of the Syracuse Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has likewise held 
many other civic posts of honor in this 
state. , He is in demand constantly at 
agents meetings because of his excellent 
oratorical abilities. Mr. Munns has been 
in agency work for many years and has 
headed numerous important committees 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. Mr. Raleigh enjoys a fine 
reputation, too, but is not as well known 


outside Syracuse as Mr. Bruns and Mr. 
Munns. 





LOWER MILL RATES 

Fire mutuals writing elevator, flour 
and lumber mill risks with inspection 
service have filed an amendment with the 
Virginia state corporation commission 
making a slight reduction in rates of 
these risks where anti-friction bearings 
are installed. 
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Honor E.S. Hawley at Buffalo 


Veteran Agent Gets Silver Loving Cup from Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters, Which Is Fifty Years Old 





Sitting, |. to r.: W. H. Bennett, E. S. Hawley and T. L. Rogers; standing, I. to r.: 
R. H. Mason and J. W. Rose 


The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters fittingly observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of that or- 
ganization with a banquet one night last 
week in the Hotel Statler of that city. 
More than 250 guests were present. 

|. W. Rose, president of the Buffalo 
association, was toastmaster, filling the 
duties of his position admirably. 

Cup for E. S. Hawley 


The surprise of the evening was the 
presentation of a silver loving cup to 
E. 5S. Hawley, only living charter mem- 
ber of the Buffalo association. Mr. Haw- 
ley is still active in the business which 
he launched half a century ago and drew 
a round of cheers as he received the 
token of his associates’ esteem. 

Walter H. Bennett of New York, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, discussed in- 
Surance problems, He called the busi- 
ness a “preferred calling in American 
business life, one which must go on as 
a stabilizing factor no matter what hap- 
pens in our industrial life.” 

Samuel B. Botsford, executive vice- 
president of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, was the other principal speak- 
er of the evening. He asserted that the 
debt moratorium will release a flood of 
capital in the world and that an era of 
public works and other construction will 
Start which will do much to overcome 
the depressed conditions of the past two 
years. Mr. Botsford also spoke highly 
of insurance as a professional calling. 

Others who spoke briefly included Har- 
ty RK. Manchester, president of the In- 
Surance Board of Cleveland; Theodore 
L. Rogers, Little Falls, president of the 











GERMAN LUFT HANSA REPORT 

he annual report of the German Luft 
Hansa for 1930 shows a decrease of in- 
come from passenger service of 9.7% 
and in flight-kilometer of 5%. Income 
from freight service was maintained and 
that from postal service exceeded the 
Previous year. At the end of 1930 there 
Were 131 ships in regular service. The 
service registered 90% in punctuality, a 


decline of 1.2% as against 1929. Dam- 
ages to ships decreased 35% against 


Het the self-insurance carried by the 
= Hansa showed favorable results in 
Spite of a reduction of the premium. 





New York State Association of Local 
Agents; Charles F. Miller, Syracuse, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the same association; 
H. F. Taylor, president, Buffalo C. of C.; 
Leonard R. Saunders of New York, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York; E. H. Sigison, 
manager of the Buffalo division of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization, and Lawrence Daw, manager of 
the latter bureau’s Syracuse division. 

Among the distinguished guests noted 
at the speakers’ table were Sidney R. 
Kennedy, president of the Buffalo Insur- 
ance Co.; George W. Hedden, chief of 
the Buffalo Fire Department; Frederick 
V. Bruns, Syracuse; William Hecox, 
Binghamton; Thomas A. Sharpe, Roches- 
ter; R. W. Johnson, Jamestown; Ed- 
ward T. Ellis, Niagara Falls, and William 
G. Dickenson of Lockport. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 





Gilbert B. Mattson Made Assistant Sec- 
retary and Manager of Fire Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia Territory 


Gilbert B. Mattson has been appointed 
assistant secretary and manager of the 
Fire Association, in charge of its Phila- 
delphia and Philadelphia-Suburban De- 
partment, effective August 15. The coun- 
try-wide brokerage and binding facilities 
carried on in this department will also 
be under Mr. Mattson’s direction. 

Mr. Mattson has been since 1923 in 
the service of the National of Hartford. 
in charge of their Philadelphia and east- 
ern Pennsylvania office. Prior. to this 
he was with the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department. 





A COMMENT BY C. L. GANDY 

Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham. in 
writing an article for the Monthly Serv- 
ice Bulletin of the Cobb. Miller & Steb- 
bins Agency of Denver, says: “The agent 
who fails to represent at least one fire 
company through an established general 
agent in his territory is ceftainly over- 
looking a bet.” 


WALLACE KELLY MANAGER 

The headquarters of the Pacific Coast 
Department of the Yorkshire has been 
transferred from the office of McClure 
Kelly at San Francisco to the office of 
his brother, Wallace Kelly, at the same 
city. 





Swiss Reinsurance 
Continues to Gain 


1930 PREMIUMS INCREASE 


Fire Income Smaller Last Year But Life 
Premiums Now Amount to Over 
20% of the Total 





Die Versicherung, a German insurance 
weekly published in Vienna, devotes a 
lengthy article to the annual report and 
balance sheet of the Swiss Reinsurance 
Co. and its two affiliates, the Prudentia 
and European General Reinsurance, all 
of Zurich. The annual reports and bal- 
ance sheets submitted to a general stock- 
holders meeting on May 30, were sup- 
plemented by a verbal report by General 
Manager E. Hurlimann. The premium 
income of the Swiss Re increased from 
Swiss Fes. 328,841,882 in 1929 to 343,- 
926,260 in 1930 which, in view of the 
general depression, means a considerable 
development and success. It is antici- 
pated that 1931 will show a smaller in- 
crease in premium income. The life busi- 
ness has been steadily increasing during 
the last four years and has risen from 
one-sixth of the total to more than one- 
fifth, that is, from 13.68% in 1926 to 
20 36% in 1930. 

Fire insurance premiums show a 
shrinkage due to reduced values. The 
direct insurers have increased their net 
retention in order to make up at least 
in part for their reduced premium in- 
come and this has affected the reinsur- 
ers. Transport insurance also has suf- 
fered from shrinkage in values. Sick- 
ness and liability business show an in- 
crease due to increased rates, which, 
however, are still considered insufficient. 

Results from fire business were better 
than in 1929 and this improvement comes 
from the European business, chiefly from 
England and Germany. The latter, after 
several losing years, has done well. Re- 
sults from the United States were satis- 
factory. Hail and transport insurance 
were profitable and burglary, machinery 
breakage and cattle insurance also 
brought good results. Fidelity and bond- 
ing business, in which the United States 
predominates, has been unsatisfactory, 
also credit insurance. 

The premium income for 1930 (exclu- 
sive of life insurance) was Fcs. 273,908,- 
625 of which 126,171,612 were retroceded. 
The underwriting profit was 8,049,903. 

Life premiums ran to 70.017,605, of 
which 33,574,920 were retroceded, leaving 
a profit of 247,430. The increase of re- 
turns from capital investments was near- 
ly twice the sum for 1929. Administra- 
tion expenses have remained practically 
stationary for the past three years. Taxes 
rose from 1,594,441 in 1928 to 2,331,750 
in 1930. Total assets, Swiss Fes., were 
499,811,581; of the 413,618,912 invested 
capital the percentages for the various 
classes of investments for the past four 
years are as follows: 


Stocks and Bonds 


Shares of insurance companies.......... 


Mortgages 
Real Estate 


Interest bearing deposits................ 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 





VISITOR FROM TEXAS 


R. A. Belknap, president Trinity Fire 
of Dallas, Tex., was a New York visitor 
this week. Mr. Belknap was formerly 
manager of the Universal Lloyds in Dal- 
las. He is now head of three insurance 
companies, one of which is the Univer- 
sal Automobile Insurance Co. The 
Trinity was formed in January, 1926, and 
is doing a profitable business. 





ROB AN ADJUSTER 


E. M. Sorrells, an insurance adjuster 
with offices in the First National Bank 
Building, East St. Louis, Ill, has re- 
ported to the police of that city that he 
was robbed of $800 by a man and woman 
to whom he gave a ride in his automo- 


bile on July 24. 


Policy Fees Create 
Reinsurance Problem 


CALLED PART OF THE PREMIUM 





Originated to Offset Extra Expenses 
After War but Have Never Been 
Abandoned by Europeans 





La Reassurance of Paris has this to 
say about policy fees and reinsurance: 

In the years after the war there were 
introduced, as a temporary measure, a 
number of charges over and above the 
regular premium, which are comprised 
under the name of policy fees. They 
were justified at that time by the in- 
crease in administration expenses and 
were accepted by the public as inevitable 
and not objected to. They were levied 
chiefly in the successor states of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and other 
states in eastern Europe. The saying 
that “nothing is as permanent as the 
temporary” proved to be true in this in- 
stance and today, after thirteen years, 
these temporary charges are still being 
collected and nothing indicates that they 
will ever be abandoned. They are really 
a consideration to the company for tak- 
ing the risk and have become a part of 
the premium. Their importance is by no 
means negligible, as in Austria they 
amount to 40 to 50% of the premium, in 
Czechoslovakia to 15% and in other east- 
ern states to 20%. 

How do reinsurers fare with these pol- 
icy fees? For a long time reinsurers 
paid no attention to them and collected 
their share on the premium properly 
speaking only. But then the question 
was raised whether such charges were 
not really part of the premium and 
whether, in law and equity, the re-insurer 
was not entitled to his pro rata share of 
them. The ceding companies never did 
hide this source of income; it plainly ap- 
pears in their accounts and annual state- 
ments and reinsurers like everybody else 
were aware of this source of income and 
its character. 

In fact, Austrian companies paid to 
their Austrian reinsurers the proportion- 
ate share of these fees, but the Austrian 
reinsurers did not give their British ret- 
rocessionaries the benefit of these col- 
lections. A recent investigation by Brit- 
ish reinsurers disclosed the fact that an 
Austrian reinsurer paid to its British 
retrocessionary the sum of Lstg 18.000.— 
on this head in compromise in order to 
avoid litigation and a court decision on 
the principle; this payment was made 
as a “commission.” On this point many 
reinsurance treaties are defective and 
fail to cover substantial sums which, 
while called policy fees, are really an in- 
tegral part of the premium. 





1927 1928 1929 1930 
ean 31.29 34.63 32.77 29.07 
Ferre 8.47 8.55 7.08 7.89 
Seeks 9.77 9.15 7.64 6.47 
rer 0.82 0.70 0.75 1.04 
wees 46.30 45.15 49.27 52.82 
er or 3.35 1.82 2.49 2.71 





50 YEARS AGENT OF HOME 
At a banquet held in his honor in 
Seward, Neb., B. F. Norval was pre- 
sented with a gold medal by State Agent 
C. U. Hendrickson of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. in recognition of fifty years’ 
continuous representation of that com- 


pany. The agency of The Home at Sew- 
ard has been in the Norval family since 
April 9, 1874. T. L. and R. S. Norval, 
brothers of the present agent, were ap- 
pointed at that time and in 1881, B. F. 
Norval took over the agency from them. 





DAMAGE TOBACCO CROP 


The Connecticut tobacco crop was bad- 
ly damaged in a storm last week. 
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I. U. B. Pledges Made b 
Long List of Companies 


COME THROUGH IN EVERY MAIL 





Compiny Leaders Gratified by Quick 
Response of Executives; Those 


Who Have Signed 





Leaders in the fire business are grati- 
fied that there has been such a prompt 
and general response by chief executives 
in personally pledging their companies 
to abide by all the rules and regulations 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board. 
These pledges are coming in by every 
mail. <A list of the companies which had 
pledged co-operation up to the time The 
Eastern Underwriter went to press on 
this page on Tuesday follows: 

\ctna (Fire), Agricultural, Albany, Al- 
Alliance, Alliance, 
Central, Eagle, 


lemannia, American 


American American 
American & Foreign, American Found- 
ers, American of Newark, American Na- 
tional, American Union, Anchor, Atlantic 
of N. ce 
Co. 


Baltimore 


Atlas, Automobile Insurance 

American, Birmingham of 
Mlabama, Birmingham of Pittsburgh, 
Boston, British America, British General. 

Caledonian-American, Caledonian, Cal- 
ifornia, California Union, Camden Fire, 
Capital of California, Carolina, Central 
Fire of Baltimore, Central States, Cen- 
tral Union, Chicago Fire & Marine, 
Citizens of New Jersey, City of New 
York, Columbia 
merce, Commercial Union of England, 
Commercial Union of N. Y., Common- 
wealth, 


Fire, Columbia, Com- 


Connecticut Fire, Continental, 
County Fire. 

Delaware, Detroit Fire & Marine, De- 
troit National Fire, Dixie. 

Eagle of New York, Eagle Star & 
British D., East & West, Empire State, 
English-American Underwriters Agency, 
Excelsior, Equitable Fire, Equitable Fire 
& Marine. 

Farmers Fire, Federal Union, Franklin 
Fire. First American, Fidelity-Phenix, 


Fidelity & Guaranty, Fireman’s Fund, 
Franklin National, Fulton Fire. 
George Washington, Georgia Home, 


Glens Falls, Globe & Rutgers, Granite 
State Fire, Great American, Great East- 
ern Fire, Great States of Dallas, Texas, 
Greensboro Fire. 

Halifex Fire, Hanover, Harmonia Fire, 
Hartford, Home Fire & Marine, Home 
Insurance Co., Homeland of America, 
Homeseekers Fire, Homestead, Hudson. 

Imperial, Insurance Company of North 
America, Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Lafayette Fire, Law Union & Rock, 
Lincoln Fire, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, London Assurance Corporation, 
London & Lancashire, London & Scot- 
tish. 

Manhattan Fire and Marine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts Fire & Marine, Me- 
chanics & Traders, Mercantile, Mercury, 
Metronolitan Fire, Michigan Fire & Ma- 
rine, Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Washington 
County. 

National American Fire, National Fire, 
National Liberty, National Security, Na- 
tional Union, Netherlands, Newark Fire, 
New Brunswick Fire, New England Fire, 
New Hampshire Fire, New York State, 
New York Underwriters, New Zealand, 
Niagara Fire, North British & Mercan- 
tile, North Carolina Home, North China, 
North River, Northern Assurance, Nor- 
wich Union, 

Occidental, Ohio General, Old Colony, 
Orient. 

Pacific American, Pacific Coast Fire, 
Pacific National Fire, Palatine, Patriotic, 
Pennsylvania Fire, Peoples National 
Fire, Petersburg, Philadelphia Fire & 
Marine, Phoenix Assurance, Phoenix of 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 
CAPTTAL, PATI FIN soo sivce ee sss 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES.... 


I i eA ay i ou he nkosi eet 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND...................--.. 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
ssistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry. W: H: Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


% 5,000,000.00 
26,429,785.32 
17,607,466.60 

1,700,000.00 
49,037,251.92 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 














Hartford, Piedmont Fire, Pilot Fire, 
Preferred Risk, Presidential Fire & Ma- 
rine, Providence Washington. 

Queen. 

Retailers 
American, 


Reliable Fire of Dayton, 
Fire, Richmond, Rochester 
Rocky Mountain Fire, Royal. 

Safeguard, St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
Savannah Fire, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, Security of New Haven, Sentinel 
Fire, Skandia, South British, South 
Carolina, Southern Fire of New York, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Standard of 


Hartford, Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard Marine, Star, Stonewall of 


Mobile, Sun Insurance Office, Sun Un- 
derwriters, Svea Fire & Life. 

Tennessee, Transcontinental, Transpor- 
tation Fire, Travelers Fire, Trinity Fire. 

Underwriters Fire Insurance Co. of 
Rocky Mount, Union Assurance, Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Union Ma- 
rine & General, United American of 
Pennsylvania, United Firemen’s, United 
States Fire, United States Merchants & 
Shippers, Utah Home, Fire. 

Virginia Fire & Marine. 

Westchester Fire, Western Assurance, 
Western National Fire, Wheeling, World 
F. & M. 

The Agreement 

These companies have agreed that no 
letters, open binders or agreements, dis- 
counts or rate concessions, will be made 
with regard to any business coming 
within the scope of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, or with regard to any 
other business, affecting in any way the 
rates and rules of any regional organ- 
ization or of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board which might or would influence 
the placing with the signatory company 
of business coming within the scope of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board. They 
will not reinsure a company not a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board or a company refusing to sub- 
scribe to the agreement on business com- 
ing within the scope of the I. U. B. 
They agree to submit to the I. U. B. all 
applications for rating, daily reports and 
endorsements for master policies, can- 
celled policies, reports of value and all 
agreements of any kind affecting poli- 
cies coming within the scope of the 
I. U. B. which are written or are to be 
written. 


Private Cars in Fleets 
Taboo in Nebraska 


WARNING BY COMMISSIONER 





Old Ruling Made by Commissioner Du- 
mont Still Stands, Says Insurance 
Department of State 





Lee Herdman, insurance commissioner 
of Nebraska, has notified all companies 
writing insurance in Nebraska that he 
has received complaints that some com- 
panies and agents are violating an order 
of 1927, issued by his predecessor, John 
Rk. Dumont, that privately owned cars 
must not be included under fleet policies 
at reduced rates. He advises that the 
ruling is still in force; that companies 
must obey it; and if there be continued 
violation the law will be enforced. 

The order of Commissioner Dumont 
was as follows: 

“The practice of putting automobiles 
which are privately owned into a group 
for the purpose of insuring them at fleet 
rates, and of including the privately 
owned automobiles of officers, employes 
or others not owned by the insured un- 
der the fleet policies, results in discrimi- 
nation and is viewed by this Department 
as a form of rebating. 

“This Department, therefore, makes a 
ruling and order that any such practices 
on the part of insurance companies, 
agents or assureds shall be discontinued 
on and after September. 1, 1927. 

“Recently it has been called to our 
attention that some few companies and 
agents are violating this ruling. We now 
advise you that the ruling is in full force 
and effect, that all companies and agents 
doing business in the State of Nebraska 
must obey it, and that this Department 
will enforce the law forbidding discrimi- 
nation and rebates against those who 
violate it.” 





R. G. BLAIR STATE AGENT 


The Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania has appointed Robert G. 
Blair. state agent in Illinois, exclusive of 
Cook. County, to succeed George A. 
Brown who has resigned on account of 
ill health. Mr. Blair has traveled IIli- 
nois for several years for the Caledonian. 
He will make his headquarters in Peoria. 
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Savannah Fire and 
Southern Home Merge 


COMBINED 


ASSETS _— $2,000,000 
Both Companies Feel That There Will 
Be Economic Advantages; S. Lewis 
Johnson President 








The Savannah Fire has been merged 
into the Southern Home of Charleston, 
S. C, increasing the assets of the South- 
ern Home to $2,000,000 and its net sur- 
plus to $600,000. Both companies were 
under the control of the Globe Under- 
writers’ Exchange, Inc., of New York. 
The companies have been conducted in 
close co-operation, S. Lewis Johnson be- 
ing president of both, In announcing the 
consolidation President Johnson gave out 
the following statement: 

“At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Savannah Fire Insurance Co. of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., held on July 21, it was voted 
to approve a contract between the Sa- 
vannah Fire Insurance Co. and _ the 
Southern Home Insurance Co. whereby 
the Southern Home agrees to reinsure 
all of the liability of the Savannah Fire 
on all of its policies of insurance issued 
and now outstanding and to make itself 
responsible under the said policies as 
though they had been issued by the 
Southern Home. The Southern Home 
also agrees to assume all other liability 
of the Savannah Fire of whatsoever na- 


_ture and description. The Savannah Fire 


agrees to turn over to and deliver to the 
Southern Home all of its assets of what- 
soever nature and description. 

“In taking this step the stockholders 
of these two corporations were influ- 
enced by the great economic advantages 
of such a merger and by the benefits 
accruing to the policyholders of the two 
companies, in that the combined strength 
of these. two old fire insurance compa- 
nies is made available for the protection 
of the many policyholders of both. By 
this consolidation the Southern Home In- 
surance Co., after two decadés of hon- 
orable and reputable operation, becomes 
one of the largest and strongest fire 
insurance companies of the Southeast. 


“By this merger the Southern Home 
will present a strong financial statement, 
approximately as follows: 

Financial Changes 

“Capital $500,000. After setting aside 
reserves of $550,000 for unearned pre- 
miums for the protection of its policy- 
holders, and such other items as taxes, 
etc. the net surplus will be $600,000, 
making surplus to policyholders of over 
$1,000,000 and net assets of $2,000,000.” 

Both companies have been in business 
since 1911. The Savannah Fire, as of 
December 31, 1930, had assets of $597, 
223, capital of $200,000 and net surplus 
of $125,144. The Southern Home at the 
same date had assets of $1,549,956, capi- 
tal of $500,000 and net surplus of $351, 
140. The net premium income of the 
Savannah Fire last year was approx! 
mately $280,000, while that of the South- 
ern Home was $568,000. 

The officers of the Southern Home are 
as follows: S. Lewis Johnson, president; 
A. T. Smythe, vice-president; Harry L 
Johnson, secretary; W. W. Mclvet, 
treasurer; C. O. Sparkman, assistant 
treasurer; J. J. Scott, assistant secretary. 
The company handles the Carolinas, Vit- 
ginia and the District of Columbia direct- 
ly from the home office and handles Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky and Tennessee through 
general agencies. 





LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 
The Monarch Fire of Cleveland and 
the Great National of Washington, 4 
C., have been licensed to transact bust 
ness in New Jersey. 
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Aviation Coverage 
Growing at Lloyd’s 


NEW COMPANY SHOWS INTEREST 








Corporation of Lloyd’s and Register 
Fostering Such Insurance by 
Intelligence Service 





The recent formation of the Aviation 
Insurance Co., Ltd., of England, com- 
posed of several large companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters who were previous- 
ly parties in the Aviation Insurance 
Group, brings to light the fact that as a 
body Lloyd’s underwriters have not been 
over interested in aviation coverage. For 
many years Lloyd’s acted first as a re- 
insurance market for air risks and then 
in a limited way accepted direct busi- 
ness. More recently, of 
market has expanded. 


course, this 


Today that market transacts some im- 


portant business. Risks from govern- 
ments, from big aviation concerns, from 
those engaged in research, risks on test 
flights and survey flights—these, and the 
ordinary run of insurances on private 
find a 
As much as $125,000 


machine is, in 


and commercial machines, all 
market at Lloyd’s. 
on one fact, sometimes 
covered in The Room, and the tradition 
of Lloyd’s ensures that the market for 
aviation risks will expand in accordance 
with the needs of the business. 

There is, as yet, no Lloyd’s Aircraft 
Insurance Association, as a kindred body 
to the Fire and Non-Marine Association, 
and the newly-formed Motor Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, theugh doubtless in 
time some such organization will be 
formed. Nevertheless, Lloyd’s as a cor- 
poration caters for its members who 
transact aircraft business, and the notice 
board, which, for a long time has carried 
aviation reports, now shows these reports 
on blue flimsies, to distinguish them from 
the yellow of the marine reports, and 
the brick red of the non-marine reports. 
In fact, the organization at Lloyd’s is 
such that it is evident that those respon- 
sible are fully aware of the need of an 
adequate intelligence service, and of pro- 
viding underwriters with facilities simi- 
lar to those which experience in marine 
insurance has shown to be necessary. 

Even more important is the part which 
Lloyd’s Register is beginning to take in 
aviation, and the establishment of a de- 
partment for surveying aircraft is proof 
that carriage by air is an established in- 
dustry, and is, in many ways, very close- 
ly allied to carriage by sea. In addition, 
it will be recalled that the British Cor- 
poration some years ago altered the con- 
stitution and title to include aircraft 
within its sphere of operations. 

Policy Conditions 

Aircraft insurance at Lloyd’s is, at 
present, regarded as non-marine_busi- 
ness, and in this Great Britain is prac- 
tically alone, since on the Continent air- 
craft insurance is regarded as a part of 
transport insurance and is conducted as 
such. The Lloyd’s proposal form re- 
quires a good deal of information, viz., 
details of the aircraft, its proposed em- 
ployment, arrangements for maintenance, 
and, if the machine is not kept at a rec- 
ognized aerodrome, details as to its hous- 
ing, landing area and the nature of sur- 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
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roundings and obstacles. The previous 
claims experience is required, and the 
pilot's qualifications and record. These 
latter are important factors in the un- 
derwriting of an aviation risk, and it is 
an illuminating example of how history 
repeats itself, for until comparatively re- 
cent times underwriters did not write 
their marine risks on the known capa- 
bilities and record of the masters of the 
ships they insured, 

Then, the policy conditions are clearly 
expressed. Loss or damage by fire, light- 
ning, explosion or self ignition are cov- 
ered, and also_by burglary or theft, ex- 
cept by the a$sured’s own employes. The 
list goes on “accident however arising,” 
which is comprehensive enough, but nec- 
essary, “malicious acts or acts of any 
person not being an employe of the in- 
sured” and “war, riot, civil commotion, 
rebeilion or insurrection.” There is a 
franchise of excess clause, providing that 
the assured bears an agreed amount of 
each claim in this section. There is also 
an “agreed value” clause, providing for 
the payment of the full insured value in 
the event of total loss. In the third 
party section, the assured’s public lia- 
bility is covered in full, up to an agreed 


limit. The “exclusions” of the policy in- 
clude “wear and_ tear,” “mechanical 
breakage and breakdown,” “frost,” 


“sradual deterioration” and the explo- 
sion of cylinders, but accidents arising 
from such causes are not excluded. The 
use of the aircraft for purposes not stat- 
ed in the schedule of the policy is an- 
other exclusion, as are also racing, pace- 
making, speed trials and “stunting,” this 
last being, in all probability, the first 
general use of a slang phrase in a formal 
policy of insurance. 

There is also an insuring clause, which 
provides that loss or damage is excluded 
which is insured by, or would, but for 
the existence of the policy, be insured 
by another policy or policies, but the 
excess of any amount so insured is cov- 
ered. This clause is, perhaps, the only 
point on which the policy can be criti- 
cized since modern practice tends to- 
wards a ratable proportion being pay- 
able in the event of double insurance. 


Pittsburgh Loss 


(Continued from Page 1) 


A study of about 1,000 losses of over 
$10,000 each, which have occurred since 
1924, shows that they average $40,525, 
indicating that once fires in such build- 
ings get beyond the incipient stage they 
are hard to control. Fortunately, through 
fire drills and exit devices in most schools 
pupils can escape safely. Losses in pub- 
lic buildings of over $10,000 each aver- 
age more than $48,000. These statistics, 
of course, indicate that before there can 
be safety to life or reduction in property 





A. G. CHAPMAN RESOLUTION 





Made Member of Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters with Full Privi- 
leges; Gets Certificate 


The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers has passed a resolution making 
A. G. Chapman of the A. G. Chapman 
Insurance Agency, a member of the 
board with full privileges and issued in- 
structions that a membership certificate 
be issued to Mr. Chapman, on a com- 
plimentary basis. This action was taken 
in recognition of Mr. Chapman’s having 
always been a board man, and his many 
years of membership in the board, of 
which he is a former president; his long 
and untiring efforts in behalf of the 
board, the state association, and also for 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, of which at one time he was 
chairman of the executive committee. 

His former membership in the board 
recently passed into possession of the 
bankruptcy court and was sold by the 
referee, thus leaving him without the 
necessary certificate to operate as a 
board agent, at a time when he is work- 
ing diligently to stage a business come- 
back. 





COST OF CAR REPAIR PARTS 

Some of the Louisville automobile ad- 
justers have been discussing a new pro- 
gram of some of the new car dealers in 
Louisville, who have installed regulations 
under which they no longer sell replace- 
ment parts for automobiles at a discount 
to the automobile repair men. This plan 
of course was adopted to force owners 
of cars to patronize dealer shops. How- 
ever, much of the auto repair work for 
the companies is done in specialty auto 
repair shops, where if the operators lose 
the parts discounts, they would be forced 
to charge a higher rate for repairs. There 
has been some talk of their having such 
parts shipped in from outside, or estab- 
lishing a co-operative motor parts depot, 
but the latter takes too much money. 


NEW BRITISH BOOKS 

New books on insurance being pub- 
lished in England are Consequential 
Loss by R. M. F. Huddart; Marine In- 
surance by H. G. Lay; Problems of the 
Insurance Inspector by “Firax;” Marine 
and Fire Insurance Compared by R. 
Landers Boon; and Notes on the Wiring 
Rules of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers by John E. Bell. 











losses there must be better building con- 
struction and a more extensive use of 
fire detecting and extinguishing devices. 
Serious fires in public buildings, schools, 
institutions and hospitals can be eliminat- 
ed when the public is sufficiently aroused 
to demand fire-safety as a first require- 
ment. 


Policy Is Not. Voided 
By Chattel Mortgage 


UNITED STATES COURT CASE 





Court of Appeals Holds Use of New York 
Standard Mortgagee Clause Pro- 
tects the Insured 





Where there is a single mortgage on 4 
dwelling and its furnishings, both cov- 
ered by a single fire insurance policy, 
the fact that the policy contains no en- 
dorsement specifically. consenting to a 
chattel mortgage will not void the insur- 
ance contract if a New York standard 
mortgage clause is attached according to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit at New Or- 
leans in the case of Bennett v. Cosmo- 
politan Fire. 


The policy in question had been writ- 
ten in the name of the insured’s wife 
through an erroneous endorsement, the 
court explained. Proofs of loss were 
filed in the wife’s name and the insurer 
denied liability. The plaintiff then sued 
for reformation of the policy to reinstate 
himself as the named insured and for 
payment of loss under the policy. 

The trial court had granted reforma- 
tion of the policy to name the plaintiff 
as insured, but held the plaintiff could 
not be permitted to claim that proofs 
of loss submitted by his wife could be 
taken as proofs filed by him. Accord- 
ingly, the trial court had given judgment 
to the insurance company on the ground 
that the insured had failed to file proofs 
of loss within the period specified in the 
policy. Likewise, the lower court held, 
no act of the company could be treated 
as waiver of proofs of loss by the plain- 
tiff because denial of liability was re- 
ferable not to the policy but to the claim 
submitted by the wife. 

The appellate court reversed the judg- 
ment and remanded the case for a new 
trial on the single ground that the mis- 
take in naming the insured in the pol- 
icy having been made by the insurer, it 
is estopped to deny the effectiveness of 
proofs of loss made by the person whom 
it named as insured. 

In view of the ordering of a new trial 
the court gave its opinion on the effect 
of the joint mortgage covering the dwell- 
ing and personal property. Although the 
policy contained a provision that the in- 
surance would be void if the insured 
property became encumbered by a chat- 
tel mortgage, the court said that the 
standard mortgage clause, making the 
proceeds of the policy payable to the 
mortgagee as interest may appear, was 
attached by the written direction of the 
insured advising the company’s agent of 
the existence of the mortgage and of the 
name of the mortgagee. Interpreting 
the language of the mortgage clause most 
favorably to the insured, the court 
reached the opinion that the chattel 
mortgage had been authorized. 





GERMAN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 

The criminal proceedings arising out 
of the collapse of the Frankfurt General 
will now come to a head, as trials will 
open on October 2 against those against 
whom indictments have been found. The 
trial of Manager Ph.” Becker is to be 
postponed due to ill health of Mr. Beck- 
er, who in his present condition cannot 
stand trial. 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 





HEN the cat’s away the mice will 
play. Remind your policyholders 
and prospects of the vacation time 
application of this old saying. The sum- 
mer holiday period means empty dwell- 
ings which housebreakers find most attrac- 
tive. They regard the vacation period as 
a golden opportunity for a cleanup. For 
that reason now is the time to tell every 
property owner in your territory the sad 
story of what happens to many an unten- 
anted house when its usual occupants are 
holidaying on the hot sands or high peaks. 
Sell them the needed protection burglary 
insurance affords. 
The Century Indemnity Company finds 
many ways to help its agents turn bur- 
glary prospects into policyholders. 
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Aviation Insurance Abroad 


Important New Book by Dr. Rene Blum of Paris Most Compre- 
hensive Work on Subject; Rates, Forms and 
Underwriting Practices Discussed 


One of the most important books on 
the subject of aviation insurance abroad 
that has been written and the most com- 
prehensive in any language is “Les As- 
surances Aeriennes,” by Dr. Rene Blum 
of Paris. 

French aviation insurance is dealt with 
in an especially thorough manner but 
most of the other European countries 
are also covered extensively. The Brit- 
ish and German markets which have 
been of international importance for Eu- 
rope have been treated especially thor- 
oughly, but Dr, Blum has also covered 
the other countries of Europe and this 
is reflected in his bibliography which in 
addition to the English and German 
treatises on the subject includes a very 
comprehensive list of Italian publications 
as well as Danish, Swedish and Spanish 
works. 

The book contains a large number of 
statistical and rate schedules as well as 
a supplement of French standard forms 
of policies. Although premiums in avia- 
tion insurance have fluctuated more than 
in any other line these rate schedules 
make the book of real practical value 
for the underwriter. It is especially use- 
ful as it enables one to follow the de- 
velopment of rates and aviation safety 
in various countries. 


Historical Survey 


Quite apart from the practical value 
an interesting part of the book is the 
historical survey of aviation development. 
The first large scale aviation insurance 
operations were the hull coverages of the 
German Zeppelins in 1912-1914. Pilots’ 
accident insurance at that time had to 
be organized through contributions from 
the members of patriotic leagues. 

Other chapters contain valuable under- 
writing information such as influence of 
number of motors which is quite differ- 
ent for land and seaplanes. Towing ex- 
penses for seaplanes, it is shown, have 
played an important part in the loss rec- 
ord of this class, especially in the Medi- 
terranean. In Germany night flying is 
now said to be safer than day flying in 
many respects. More or less severe legal 
supervision in various countries is an 
important consideration in underwriting. 


GERMAN DIFFICULTIES 
Aachen & Munich Increase Their Invest- 
ments in the Nordstern Which 
Suffered Heavy Losses 
In the readjustment of German insur- 
ance affairs after the collapse of the 
Frankfurter General, the Allianz, Munich 
Reinsurance and Nordstern took leading 
parts in handling the business of the 
group. The Nordstern took over the 
Vaterlandische & Rhenania in 1929. At 
the time of this fusion the losses of the 
Vaterlandische & Rhenania, due to credit 
and transport insurance operations, were 
estimated at about two million dollars. 
However, the actual losses amounted to 
about seven million dollars and the plan 
of the Nordstern to cover these losses 
out of current profits within a few years 

was not feasible. 

_ The Nordstern was compelled to use 
its free assets and realize on some of 
its real estate holdings in order to meet 
these losses with the result that its re- 
duced reserves made it advisable to seek 
an affiliation with another strong group 
of companies. 

This has now been accomplished. The 
Aachen & Munich Fire and the affiliat- 
ed Colonia Fire & Accident have in- 
creased their interest of 11% in the 
Nordstern to 33%. 


Activities of the classification societies 
in the various countries of Europe are 
extensively dealt with. Great improve- 
ment of aviation risks for underwriters 
is expected in Europe through the intro- 
duction of the new Junkers-Diesel en- 
gines burning heavy oil only. The rights 
for France have been acquired by the 
Peugot Co. 

It is quite interesting to note that Zep- 
pelin hull rates today are still about the 
same as in 1913 when an annual rate of 
8% was paid on the Hamburg insurance 
exchange. 

Theft and conversion has not so far 
been of any considerable importance for 
aviation underwriters. Increased rates 
will have to be expected in future as 
more people get familiar with the hand- 
ling of aircraft. American aviation in- 
surance is. touched on in the various 
chapters but is not extensively dealt with 
as it has not so far influenced European 
underwriting methods very much. There 
is, on the other hand, much interchange 
of ideas between European countries, 
and many parallels consequently to be 
found. 

Special chapters are given to life and 
accident insurance of flying personnel, 
of passengers, hull, collision, fire and 
liability coverages. The book, a volume 
of over 400 pages, is published by Re- 
ceuil Sirey, No. 22 Rue Soufflot, Paris, 
well known French insurance publishers. 





LOW GERMAN RIOT RATES 
London Market Not Raising Premium 
Charges on Belief That Common Sense 

Will Prevail in Germany 

The London market has recently been 
called upon to renew many of the spe- 
cial insurances which were placed dur- 
ing last year’s disturbances on property 
in Germany against riot and civil com- 
motion risks. These renewals have been 
widely distributed throughout the great 
cities of the Fatherland—Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Cologne, Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, 
etc: 

The rates of premium have varied. On 
many stores, excluding those supplying 
foodstuffs, a rate of 3s per £100, or 
3/20ths of 1%, was quoted at Lloyd’s, 
and a similar rate was quoted on prop- 
erty in warehouses in cities and ports. 
Private dwellings and their contents are 
being written off at 2s%, or 1/10th%. 
Similar insurances have been quoted for 
a period of one month only from 1s to 
Is 6d% (1/20th to 3/40ths%). 

Owners of property, while ready 
enough to pay low rates, have been in- 
disposed to accept higher premiums when 
these, due to special circumstances, have 
been quoted. The low level of the rates 
accepted by Lloyd's underwriters is prob- 
ably due largely to the belief that com- 
mon sense would prevail and that serious 
disturbances would be avoided. Rates 
would have been considerably higher in 
a Latin country. 





NEW PA. LOCAL BOARD 


A new local board has been formed 
in Pennsylvania known as the Valley 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
includes the cities of Tarentum and 
Brackenridge and immediate vicinities in 
the northern part of Allegheny County. 
Membership in the local board is co- 
extensive with the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. The following officers 
were elected: president, Glenn H. Lind- 
enist of Loynd & Lindquist; vice-presi- 
dent, Paul C. Reinhr of J. Reinhr & Son, 
and secretary-treasurer, Milton H. Haz- 
lett. All the officers reside in Tarentum. 





—. 





Kurth to Address 
Agents’ Convention 


PROGRAM FOR LOS ANGELES 


Beha, Gov. Rolph, Livingston, Hubbard, 
Palmer and Drew Among Others to 
Speak Before Agents 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared its tentative pro- 
gram for the annual convention at Los 
Angeles September 21-25. It includes 
a number of excellent speakers, among 
them President Wilfred Kurth of the 
Home, Governor James Rolph, Jr., of 
California, Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston of Michigan, General Manager 
Tames A. Beha of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

Others who will address the local 
agents during this annual convention will 
include Ernest Palmer, general counsel 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters; 
Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile; Orra E. Monnette of 
Los Angeles, vice-chairman of the board 
of the Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association; H. G. Ufer, 
Western superintendent of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and Cyrus K. Drew, 
editor of the Western Underwriter. 

The discussion periods will be built 
around the theme, “Developing Business 
Out of Depression.” Arrangements are 
being made for group round table con- 
ferences, details of which will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 

Governor Rolph’s appearance will be 
of unusual interest as he is insurance 
man as well as governor of his state, 
being head of the Rolph, Landis & Ellis 
general agency at San Francisco. He had 
the enthusiastic support of the Califor- 
nia agents in his gubernatorial campaign. 

Although Commissioner Livingston is 
now vice-president of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention. according to 
precedent he will be president at the 
time of the Los Angeles convention, as 
the commissioners meet at Portland, Ore., 
just prior to that time. The commission- 
er is that strange anomaly, an insurance 
man in the insurance department, as he 
has been in the insurance business for 
many years, first as special agent and 
later as general agent for the Middle 
Western states for the Royal Exchange. 
He occupied an import>nt position as 
chairman of the special committee on 
commission costs of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, ap- 
nointed as a result of a vowerful ad- 
dress on acquisition cost which he made 
at the Toronto convention of 1929. 


Wilfred Kurth’s Career 


As chief executive of the largest group 
of fire companies in the United States, 
with premium income for 1930 of $76,639,- 
997, Mr. Kurth is one of the most force- 
ful figures in the insurance world. He 
is a past president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and president of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation. He has been associated with 
the Home group since 1902, first as Can- 
adian manager, later as secretary. He 
became vice-president in 1920 and presi- 
dent in 1929. 

Mr. Beha. formerly insurance super- 
intendent of New York State, likewise 
is well known to the insurance fraternity. 
As manager of the National Bureau he 
has been selected chairman of the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty Insurance. 

Mr. Monnette’s appearance will afford 
many members of the National Asso- 
ciation their first opportunity to greet 
this official of the banking institution 
which made history when, coincident 
with the change in its name from the 
Bank of Italy to the Bank of America, 
it wiped out the agencies formerly con- 
nected with its huge chain banking sys- 
tem, and its president declared ‘hat 
henceforth borrowers from his banks 
should have the privilege of selecting 
their own agents. Mr. Monnette is prom- 


inent in civic affairs in Los Angeles, 
and is director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, representing 
Civic Development. 

Mr. Palmer is known throughout the 
country as a brilliant speaker. Last year 
he presided as toastmaster at the annual 
banquet in Dallas, conducting one of the 
most successful functions the National 
Association has ever enjoyed. 

Mr. Drew will make his first platform 
appearance since he became editor of 
the Western Underwriter, a consolidation 
of his former publication, the Insurance 
Report, and the Pacific Underwriter of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Hubbard’s familiarity with produc- 
tion work and his fine presence have 
made a deep impression on the insurance 
business. He is in constant demand as 
a speaker and a frequent contributor to 
insurance newspapers. He makes rapid 
fire business building talks, invaluable 
to nroducers of insurance. 

Mr. Ufer will demonstrate the work 
of the important adjunct of the insurance 
business with which he is associated by 
presenting a series of motion pictures 
he has prepared. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories also will operate an exhibit 
in connection with the convention. 





BLANKS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Insurance Commissioners Convention 
Committee Calls Attention to Pro- 
cedure for Amendments 

The report of the committee on blanks 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners covering the proceedings 
of its meeting in New York in the spring 
has been approved by the executive com- 
mittee making it under the regulations 
the act of the convention itself. Walter 
A. Robinson, Ohio, is chairman of the 
committee and Charles C. Dubuar, actu- 
ary of the New York Insurance Depatt- 
ment, is secretary. 

The committee wishes to call particu 
lar attention to the procedure in connec- 
tion with proposed amendments to an- 
nual statement blanks. The present 
method of procedure is given by the 
committee as follows: 

(a) All suggested changes and amendments 
should be filed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee on or before March 15 of any year. Sug- 
gestions received after that date can be con 
sidered at the current year’s meeting only with 
the unanimous consent of the members of the 
committee. 

(b) The suggested changes and amendments 
and reasons therefor should be stated in 4 
concise but complete form. ; 

(c) Whenever convenient, sixty copies o 
the suggestions and reasons should be submitted 
to the chairman of the committee. This applies 
particularly to reports of conference committees 
and all lengthy memoranda. 

(d) The various classes of insurance comps 
nies should appoint committees to confer with 
subcommittees of the Committee on Blanks. 





PROTECT HAY, GRAIN STOCKS 


One of the German public fire insur 
ance societies is taking steps to reduce 
the loss from self-ignition to stacked 
grain and hay. A Swiss firm has col 
structed a thermometer which can be 
introduced into the center of such stacks 
by means of an air shaft. In that mat 
ner the temperature in the stack can be 
measured and measures can be taken ™ 
case the recorded heat inside a stack ha 
risen to a danger point. 





PARIS EXPOSITION LOSS 


The recent destruction by fire of the 
Pavilion of the Dutch government in the 
Colonial Exposition in Paris has caus 
a financial loss of 10 million Dutch fe 
rins. The main building alone had co 
12 million florins. The exhibits of the 
Dutch government and private persons 
contained in the pavilion were insure 
by the Service de l’Assurance de |’Expo 
sition and a number of insurance com 
panies. 
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contact. 


with profit for you 


educe To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
ackel The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 


; con- ie 
e ve To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact’”’ means more than mere provision of ° 
= ‘ facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 


an be L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 

Cs In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
4 Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion. . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance he 


) ie in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... I ny 
in the assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
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German Public Fire 
Companies Progress 


1930 RESULTS FAVORABLE 





Now Transact All Lines of Insurance; 
Some of Them Date Back to Late 
Seventeenth Century 





The Union of Public Fire Insurance 
Companies in Germany held its annual 
meeting in Wiesbaden. These public 
companies date back to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the oldest being 
the Hamburger Feuerkasse of 1676, and 


were successors of the old fire guilds. 
Originally they only insured buildings 
but as time went by they entered other 
fields and today are writing practically 
every kind of insurance, including life. 

All in all forty-two companies were 
represented, of which twenty-one were 
Prussian public bodies, twenty belonged 
to other German states and one is lo- 
cated in the old German city of Danzig. 

At the end of 1930 the total amount 
insured was 205 billion marks (fire only) 
as against 82.6 billion in 1913. Eighty 
per cent of all buildings and 40% of all 
personal property insured in Germany 
is insured in these public bodies, which 
are not operated for profit. The pre- 
mium income for the fire business in 
1930 was 202 million marks (against 101 
million in 1913); the average is slightly 
below 1 per 1,000. Losses for 1930 
amounted in round figures to 120 million 
marks against 129 million in 1929. The 
business is steadily growing in contrast 
to that of the private companies which 
complain about a lack of new business 
in 1930. 

Failures like that of the Frankfort 
General, Assekuranz Union, Neptunus, 
German Auto, Rothenburger, etc., mak- 
ing 10% of the entire business, cannot 
be blamed entirely on business condi- 
tions but are in part due to wrong busi- 
ness policies. Many private companies 
show large capitalization, of which, how- 
ever, only a small part is paid in. There 
are at present outstanding on such cap- 
italization about 4 billion marks, a sum 
which could not be collected in case the 
money was needed. 

Against this showing of private enter- 
prise it must be noted that none of the 
public enterprises have failed in spite of 
inflation and business crisis. On the 
contrary they have steadily expanded 
and are constantly entering new fields. 





FIRE SHOW ON EAST RIVER 


Veteran Fireboat, New Yorker, Is Es- 
corted to New Home in Brooklyn; 
John J. Dorman Makes Address 
New York City fire insurance men 
showed an interest in the style show 
of fire-fighting fashions of the last half 
century that was given on the East River 
on Tuesday afternoon, The main fea- 
ture of the occasion was the escorting 
of the forty-year-old New Yorker, a fire- 
boat which has been in steady service, 
from Fulton Street, Manhattan, to her 

new home, Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The program was arranged by John 
J. Dorman, fire commissioner, who made 
an address at the Brooklyn wharf, as 
did Charles A. Ditmas, president of the 
Kings County Historical Society. Music 
was furnished by the Fire Department 
Band. Five fireboats filed down the riv- 
er, tossing columns of water skyward in 
Salute, circled to pick up the veteran 
New Yorker, and escorted her to the 
new home in a covered slip. 





TULSA SCHOOL APPRAISAL 


The Tulsa council has voted to request 
the services of insurance adjusters to act 
as a board to inspect the city school 
properties in connection with an ap- 
praisal for insurance policies. Action on 
renewal of half million dollars worth of 
fire insurance and $190,000 worth. of tor- 
nado insurance, which must be filed next 
month, was deferred. 






GOING TO LOS ANGELES LOCAL BROKER INDICTED HOME AGENTS GET MEDALS 
Three well-known Eastern local agents Albert M. Creuser, a New York insur- The Home of New York has presente/ I 
the following agents with silver medal 


and their wives have already made ar- ance broker, was recently indicted by 


sail from New York on September 5 having represented on seventeen occa- James B. Lewis, Richland, Mo. 
aboard the Pennsylvania. These agents sions, in connection with the claimed 





: ‘ in recognition of twenty-five years con- 
rangements to journey to the annual the United States Grand Jury on the tinuous service with the company: 
convention of the National Association charge of using the mails to defraud in- Charles E. Hyde, Port Washington 
of Insurance Agents at Los Angeles by surance companies doing an inland ma- N. Y.; D. F. McConkey, Forsyth, Mo.; 
way of the Panama Canal. They will rine business. Creuser is charged with Wm. O. Russell, Greenfield, Mo.; ané 


















































are Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, loss by him of hand bags containing per- LEARY WITH PETERSBURG fF 
N. Y., former president of the National sonal property, that he had no other in- Richard B. Leary, formerly with the 
Association; Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey surance and that he had suffered no Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau, has I 
City, president of the New Jersey Asso-_ previous losses. It is also charged that become supervising agent for the P én 
ciation of Underwriters, and Walter J. in his schemes to obtain money from tersburg Fire in Virginia. Mr. Leary f ; 
North, president of the Connecticut As- insurance companies he used the United was graduated a year ago from Virgin: or 
sociation. States mails. Military Institute. cor 
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Since 1848—when gold was discovered in California, 
when Mexico and the United States were at war, when 3. 
there were no trans-continental railroads, no telephones, 
no radios, no automobiles, no airplanes—the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company has been issuing insurance , 
policies to fit the needs of the times. 
Now, as then, the Ohio Farmers serves agents and the 
public honestly, honorably, completely. 
5. 
If your office needs another reliable company, to write 
standard policy forms and to give you more and better 
service than you expect, why not write to the home office 
at LeRoy? It may be the beginning of a long, profitable, 
and pleasant relationship. , 
INSURANCE CoO. 
Organized 1848 
7. 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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' Philadelphia F. & M. Answers 


Queries About Rent Insurance 


Member of North America Group Gives Producers Facts 
Which Will Stimulate Sale of This Vital Side- 





Rent insurance is one of the leading 
so-called fire insurance side-lines and is a 
form of cover which local agents push 
consistently. However, its sale has by 
no means been exploited, and in order 
to further its development by giving 
more information about rent insurance to 
producers the Philadelphia Fire & Ma- 
rine of the Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica group has prepared a list of questions 
}and answers which are given herewith: 
1. What are the two applications of this 

insurance ? 
Protection of rental revenue for 
owners of income-producing prop- 
erty and protection of rental value 
for owners who occupy their own 
property. 

2. May these two be combined? 

Yes, if the owner of a property oc- 
cupies part of it himself and rents 
the rest to others. 

3, For how long does rent insurance re- 

pay loss? 

Until such time as the building could, 
with reasonable diligence and dis- 
patch, be rendered again tenantable 
—but the total liability shall not ex- 
ceed the sum insured in the policy. 

4. How shall disagreements as to time 
required for restoration or as to 
rental value of premises occupied by 
assured be settled? 

By appointment of appraisers and 
umpire as provided in printed con- 
ditions of the policy to which the 

; rent form is attached. 

95. Suppose a fire occurred during the 
last month of the policy’s life and 
made the premises untenantable for 
wo months past the expiration date 
of policy. Would the entire loss be 
covered? 

Yes, provided the sum did not ex- 
ceed the sum insured by policy, 


Available Forms 





6. What rent forms are available? 
Form A—Covering entire property 
whether rented or vacant, 
with values insured based 


3 on time required to rebuild, 








| 
1 er occupied or not, during 
\ 
| 


Form B—Covering occupied or rent- 
ed portions only, with val- 
ues insured based on time 

' required to rebuild. 

Form C—Covering entire property 
whether rented or vacant, 
with values insured based 
on annual rental value. 

Form D—Covering occupied or rent- 
ed portions only, with val- 
ues insured based on an- 

: nual rental value. 

Form E—For seasonal risks, cover- 
ing entire building wheth- 


the period 
; policy. 
‘orm F—For seasonal risks, cover- 
ing only portion rented 
under bona fide written 
lease or leases, during the 
rT period specified in policy. 
: !0 what types of property do these 
forms best apply? 
In general, Forms A and B can best 
be applied to smaller properties 
which require much less than a year 
to rebuild and whose owners cannot 
See the necessity of insuring the en- 
ire year’s rental value. 
Forms C and D are usually sold to 
Owners of large properties whose 
restoration might take a consider- 
able period of time. 
orms E and F are obviously de- 


specified in 
I 



























































Line to Fire Insurance 


signed for seasonal business—sum- 
mer hotels, canning factories, and 
the like. 


Co-insurance Feature 


8. Is there a co-insurance feature? 

Yes, all six rent forms carry a 100% 

co-insurance feature. 
9. What is meant by the phrase, “less 
such charges and expenses as do not 
necessarily continue,” in defining 
rental value? ’ 
If a building such as an apartment 
house or office building were totally 
destroyed, the owner could dispense 
with his staff of firemen, janitors, 
elevator operators, etc. This would 
mean saving a considerable expense 
which would normally be paid out 
of rentals. Logically and fairly, this 
saving should be deducted from the 
rental loss payable under a rent 
policy. 
Note, however, that seldom is a 
building totally destroyed so that 
such workers are made entirely un- 
necessary. If a building suffers a 
burn-out of only one or two floors, 
there would be little or no saving in 
the expenses mentioned, but the 
total rental income for the building 
might be lost until the damaged 
floors were restored. It is wise, 
therefore, to cover the entire rental 
without making allowance for de- 
duction. Explain the phrase to as- 
sured, however, so there may be no 
misunderstanding later on. 
Is there a pro rata clause? 
Yes, “the total liability under this 
policy for any loss shall not exceed 
ee this company’s pro rata pro- 
portion of all insurance on rental 
value.” 
11. What types of rent insurance are 
available? 
Fire, explosion, 
sprinkler leakage. 
What exclusions are there? 
Unless otherwise specifically as- 
sumed in contract, it is not contem- 
plated that this insurance indemnify 
for loss caused by order of any civil 
authority or by action of municipal 
ordinance regulating the repair of 
buildings, nor for loss due to de- 
privation of light, heat or power ob- 
tained from other sources than 
building described in policy. Such 
liability may be assumed, however, 
by rider at an appropriate increased 
premium. 


windstorm, riot, 





J. H. SHALE STATEMENT 





Says Commonwealth Casualty Will Oper- 
ate Exactly as in the Past Until 
Independence Merger Is Completed 

So as to clarify the situation regarding 
the Independence Indemnity-Common- 
wealth Casualty merger J. Horace Shale, 
vice-president and general manager of 


the Commonwealth, this week made the 
following statement: 

“There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion in the minds of our agents and 
the insurance fraternity in general as 
a result of the recent statement con- 
cerning the Independence Indemnity Co. 
While a merger hetween the two compa- 
nis is pending, it will not be final until it 
is approved by the stockholders of both 
companies and then receives the official 
sanction of the insurance commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. 

“The Commonwealth Casualty Co. is 
operating now exactly as it has in the 
past. It will continue to do so until 
the merger is completed.” 


DEMANDS GROUP MEMBERSHIP 





Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters 
Says All Companies in Fleet Must 
Obey Rules 


The Chicago Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers last week adopted the following 
amendment to its constitution: “No 
member shall represent a fire insurance 
company which is writing business in 
Cook County and which is under the 
same management or control as another 
fire insurance company or companies 
writing business in Cook County, unless 
all companies of the fleet or group con- 
fine their agency representation in Cook 
County solely to members of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and issue no pol- 
icies upon property in Cook County ex- 
cept through such agencies. ; ; 

This resolution is in conformity with 
the growing practice of having all mem- 
bers of a fleet of fire companies belong 
to the same organizations in different 
parts of the country so that there will 
not be charges of attempts at subter- 
fuge. 

The Chicago Board elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee the following: John 
F. Stafford, western manager of the 
Sun; L. H. Waidner of Waidner, Power, 
Zweig & Lasch, and William M. Murray 
of Jens, Murray & Co. 


APPOINTS R. W. SIMONS 








nion of Canton Names State Agent in 

jg N. J., Conn, and N. Y. State 
Outside of Metropolitan District 

The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, of which W. J. Roberts & Co., Inc., 
are fire managers, has appointed Richard 
W. Simons as state agent for Northern 
New Jersey, New York State, excepting 
New York Metropolitan District and 

ecticut. ; 

wan Simons has a wide acquaintance 
among agents and brokers. He succes- 
sively served the Fire Association - 
state agent in New Jersey. New Yor 
and Pennsylvania, and the Home group 
as state agent in New Jersey, and dur- 
ing the last two years has acted - 
agency supervisor at the head office o 
the latter company. Mr. Simons has 
desired to return to field work for some 


time past. 


DRY CLEANING MACHINES 





ional Fi Protection Association 
ees es Hazards of Small 
Portable Devices 


The Fire Prevention Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association a 
called the attention of its members = 
the public to possible danger to life —_ 
property involved in the intrameeeon 3 
small portable dry-cleaning machines - 
use in the home. These devices are be- 
ing widely advertised by department 
stores, and are popularly priced at be- 
tween five and fifteen dollars. With them 
is sold a supply of a special dry-cleaning 
fluid which is advertised as safe from 
the fire and explosion standpoint. 

Because so large a proportion of the 
light wearing apparel of women age 
frequent dry-cleaning, and in view oO 
the cost of this when done by commer- 
cial cleaners, many women are buying 
and using these home machines as a 
measure of economy. The danger is that 
when the supply of supposedly safe 
cleaning fluid, which sells at $1.80 a 
gallon is exhausted, this tendency to 
economy will encourage the substitution 
of gasoline, benzine and other much 
cheaper fluids which are extremely dan- 
gerous. 


LIGHTNING TOBACCO LOSSES 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
lost by insurance companies and prop- 
erty owners this week in Kentucky as a 
result of: lightning. The heaviest indi- 
vidual loss was that of the Growers To- 
bacco Warehouse at Shelbyville. Ky., 
where a large warehouse was struck by 
lightning and the building and contents 
burned. The loss is estimated at $60,000. 
Many other smaller losses are reported. 





BELOIT FIRE HEARING 





Wisconsin Commissioner Gets Conten- 
tion of Companies on Liability 
From Explosion Loss 


More than a score of fire insurance 
companies were represented at a hearing 
before. the Wisconsin State Insurance 
Commissioner at Madison in connection 
with the $500,000 Beloit fire of December 
6, 1930. The companies were ordered by 
Commissioner Harry Mortensen to show 
cause why policies held by Beloit resi- 
dents should not be paid. H. O. Wolfe, 
Milwaukee, represented the companies at 
the hearing. 

An_ explosion preceded the fire and 
the insurance companies contend that 
they cannot be held for all the damage. 
They pointed out, through their counsel, 
that none of the buildings damaged car- 
ried explosion insurance. The explosion 
is believed to have been caused by a 
leaky illuminating gas main owned by 
the Wisconsin Power & Light Co.; At- 
torney Wolfe informed Commissioner 
Mortensen that the insurance companies 
were of the opinion that the commis- 
sioner has no jurisdiction in the matter 
but. that they were ready to appear out 
of courtesy. 

A virtual ultimatum to fire insurance 
companies that losses must be paid 
promptly was issued by Mr. Mortensen 
at the conclusion of the hearing. 

“A contract is a contract and should 
be kept,” Mr. Mortensen informed rep- 
resentatives of the insurance companies 
involved. “If the insurance companies 
suspect incendiarism or fraud by the 
property owners, this department will be 
glad to co-operate in ascertainining the 
facts. So long, however, as the pre- 
miums are paid for protection, the set- 
tlement when losses occur should be 
made without unreasonable delay and 
without bargaining.” 





STILL INCREASES FIRE RISK 





Minnesota Supreme Court Holds Com- 
pany Not Liable When Still Is 
Operated in Farm Barn 


In an action on a fire policy covering 
a small barn on a farm the evidence was 
conclusive that at the time of the fire 
distillation of alcohol was carried on in 
the barn. The Minnesota Supreme Court 
held, Schaffer v. Hampton Farmers’ Mu- 
tual, 235 N. W. 618, that this increased 
the fire hazard. 

“Placing and using coal and gasoline 
stoves for heating and boiling in the 
ordinary farm barn not equipped with 
brick chimneys nor built or arranged 
for the purpose of making it safe to keep 
or maintain fires therein so obviously in- 
creases fire hazard that a jury should 
not be allowed to find to the contrary. 

“In and between barns, as found on 
the ordinary farm, are hay, cornstalks, 
straw and other readily inflammable rub- 
bish, and fires in any kind of stove or 
heating apparatus in proximity thereto 
must be regarded by every reasonable 
person as increasing the fire risk. We 
are compelled to hold that the installa- 
tion and operation of a still in a farm 
barn not located or constructed with a 
view safety to carry on such business 
exposes the premises insured to increased 
risk from fire.” 

Whether the operation of the still and 
the storing of alcohol in the barn were 
within the control of the insured, the 
landlord, within the meaning of the pol- 
icy, so as to void the insurance, was held 
a question for the jury. Judgment for 
plaintiff was reserved and a new trial 
granted. 





G. R. WILSON DIES 


Gillie R. Wilson, 60, one of Henderson, 
Ky., best known insurance men, died 
suddenly this week at his home in that 
city from heart trouble. For the past six 


months Wilson had appeared much im- 
proved from his disability of two years’ 
standing although at no time had he 
been completely indisposed. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Among the numerous forms of adver- 
tising, receipt of a beautiful poem like 
“Laurel Time in the Poconos,” inci- 
dentally advertising the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western Railway which tra- 
verses this beautiful section of Pennsyl- 
vania, from the Water Gap to Scranton, 
is very refreshing when you compare it 
with the blah that we have to endure 
from the radio, roadside signs and the 
general advertising columns of maga- 
zines and what not asking us to keep 
kissable and guard against B. O. or 
haliatosis or ingrown nails or fallen 
arches, etc., etc. It seems to me as if 
the advertising fraternities are running 
wild in advertising their wares and really 
creating sales resistance and prejudice 
against the goods they bellow about long 
and loudly, wearing us into a peevish 
state and to a determination not to buy 
these various products. 


Traveling around as I do and hearing 
the radio at work wherever I go in hotel 
lobbies, restaurants, clubs, and homes, I 
am forced to listen to the affected voices 
of radio announcers urging on me the 
use of a certain toothpaste, a certain 
plaster, or a certain tea or coffee, until 
I get set against these products, and 
moreover many people have told me they 
feel the same way. Therefore, the poem 
which I said is a very refreshing form 
of advertising, but of course would not 
appeal to the sledge hammer methods of 
the average advertising man. 

Anyway, when I hear the average ra- 
dio announcer speaking affectedly over 
the radio and rolling around in his mouth 
his words or foreign words, which latter 
he invariably mispronounces, I feel like 
socking him in the jaw, just as we felt 
as school children in doing bodily harm 
to the teacher’s pet who got up during 
elocution hours to recite classical poems 
or orations in an unnatural and annoy- 
ing tone and manner, 


* * * 


An Agent’s Self-Appraisal 


When Tom Gallagher, now of great- 
grandfather fame, was traveling in east- 
ern New York as special agent and ad- 
juster of the Aetna in the early nineties 
he had a valuable agent at Amsterdam, 
a Mr. Van Duzer. Then as now, agents 
wished to impress the assured of the 
valuable service they rendered their cus- 
tomers when they had a loss, seemingly 
trying to make it appear that they real- 
ly, and not the harassed special agent or 
adjuster, was doing the hard work. When 
Mr. Van Duzer had to absent himself 
for a long while from Amsterdam, mak- 
ing a trip to Europe, he wrote an in- 
teresting letter to the Aetna, telling them 
how to run the insurance business in his 
absence, ending up as follows: “ as 
to losses, Mr. Gallagher will have to 
look after them himself.” If Tom sees 
this, he will probably remember the in- 
cident, which he told me about 1894, 
with many a chuckle. Nevertheless Mr. 
Van Duzer was a fine gentleman and 
agent of the old school although he 
seemed to think a loss could not be 
settled properly without his help. 


* * * 





Terminal Complications 


The herd instinct is very strong among 
people. While a train is passing over 
the Harlem River a lot of passengers 
will follow the lead of someone who gets 
up and commences to fuss about getting 


off the train. The leader and his herd 
stand uncomfortably crowded in the 
aisle, before a mountain of baggage that 
an officious porter has piled up in the 
passageway, which has to be unloaded 
before egress is allowed. If every pas- 
senger would keep his or her seat until 
the train stops they could avoid a lot 
of discomfort. A great many Pullman 
porters start this uneasiness and fussing 
by commencing their collecting of tips, 
under the guise of service, long before 
the train is anywhere near New York. 
I tip the porter not to bother me and 
to let my baggage alone. The baggage 
is piled on the platform pellmell when 
the train arrives, and often one’s bag 
passes to the wrong persons. 

I have often wondered why the rail- 
roads, which so artistically decorate their 
terminals neglect the platform end of 
their business. I have suggested to the 
N. Y. Central that it have moving plat- 
forms like in some European cities, or 
in the subways of Boston. Then a pas- 
senger could be carried to and from his 
car (sometimes quite a distance from 
the gates) quickly and comfortably with 
his baggage, saving time and labor. This 
would not eliminate the job of the red 
cap, who would have plenty of work to 
do anyway, in carrying baggage to and 
from the moving platform. 

x *k x 


Parlor Car Trespassing 


Among the pests encountered travel- 
ing is the man in the Pullman seat be- 
hind you who stretches his long legs 
against the radiator right next to the 
elbow of your seat, sometimes also using 
your typewriter as a foot rest. A quick 
turn of your chair will bring results in 
removing this trespassing on your ter- 
ritory. 

kk x 
To Avoid Criticism 

A. Lincoln Miller, prominent citizen 
and local agent at Newburgh, N. Y., has 
the following framed words of wisdom 
in his private office: 

To Avoid Criticism: 
“Do NOTHING. Say NOTHING, 
Be NOTHING!” 
* * x 


Cleaning Up on One Trip 

I traveled for several years with W. 
E. Gildersleeve, now manager of the 
metropolitan department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund in New York State, having 
known him as a junior clerk in the 
Brooklyn branch office of the Germania, 
then at the home office and later in the 
home office of the Rochester German, 
from where he graduated into the field. 
One morning in early June, 1924, he 
took me with him from Glens Falls on 
an inspection tour to Newcomb, way up 
in the Adirondacks. He was certainly 
some driver and I saw very little of the 
beautiful scenery, having my eye in the 
curving road over which we were speed- 
ing at about sixty or seventy miles an 
hour. 

We were talking of the hard time a 
field man had in trying to be every- 
where at once, to satisfy the various 
denartments. I tried for vears to cover 
a large field for the National Liberty 
satisfactorily by staving out four or five 
weeks at a time. Mr. Gildersleeve list- 


ened carefully, he was always a good 
listener, and said: “I try to give my peo- 
ple a full day’s conscientious work, but 
when it is time to go home, I go home, 
and my work will be there for me when 


I return.” I think he had the right view 
as it is impossible to get through all the 
work on one trip even if you stay out 
for a month, as many of us did formerly 
to get through with the work in the 
section we happened to be in, thinking 
it wrong to leave that section until 
everything was cleaned up. It can’t be 
done. 
ee 


Running Down Crooked Assureds 


To show that criminals are not even 
smart in their own chosen work, despite 
the sensational detective stories which 
endow them with super-intelligence and 
cunning, let me tell of an actual happen- 
ing in a cafe in western New York. A 
fire had destroyed an idle stone cutting 
plant and it had been satisfactorily 
proven to adjusters that it had been set 
on fire by a paid arsonist. This was over 
fifteen vears ago, before there was a 
National Board arson committee and ad- 
justers had to do most of this work until 
the case was put into the hands of the 
public prosecutor, based on the work in 
ferreting out the evidence, 

The company had a pretty good chain 
of evidence but had to connect the paid 
“tool” of the assured with the owner of 
the property. To cut a long story very 
short, the company had gotten hold of 
a piece of hotel paper of a Buffalo hotel, 
obtained from the “tool” who squealed, 
which paper had the name of the hotel 
torn off, and on which someone, pre- 
sumably the assured, had drawn a dia- 
gram of the plant which was to be fired 
showing the railroad siding where to get 
off and a plan of the buildings. The 
criminal mind, however, in its bungling 
way, had overlooked that the paper had 
the “water mark” of the hotel, which 
indicated it to be the letter paper of the 
hotel where the arrangements had been 
made by the assured and his tool. 

The next step was to get persons who 
could remember having seen the two 
plotting together, and it is a remarkable 
thing that men were found who were 
willing to testify that they had seen them 
together in a corridor connecting the 
lobby with the bar room on a certain 
day at a certain hour. This completed 
the chain of evidence connecting the as- 
sured with his “tool.” The conspirators 
had for safety as they thought chosen 
the most crowded place believing there 
was safety in numbers and both being 
from small towns they thought that this 
was the best way to escape notice, which 
it wasn’t. Also neither knew much about 
paper water marks and thought they had 
destroyed all identification of the paper 
by tearing off the letter head. 

* ok x 


Early Meaning of “Plunder” 


The word “plunder,” now used only in 
the sense of stolen and pillaged articles, 
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originally meant an assortment of riff- 
raff and still survived in that sense with- 
in this last century. The word is still 
used in the ancient home land of the 
Anglo Saxons in northern Germany and 
Schleswig Holstein in that sense. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of 1883, which I used 
in school and is at this moment before 
me, still gives as a definition besides 
“pillage” and “spoil” its original meaning 
of “personal effects,” “baggage,” and as 
a U. S. localism “luggage.” Therefore, | 
was not surprised to hear it used thirty 
years ago in some sections of New York 
state. The word is also defined as “frip- 
pery,” in Webster of 1883, the definition 
of which in turn is given as old clothes, 
hence second hand finery. 





VIRGINIA RATE HEARING 

September 4 has been fixed as the date 
for a hearing before the Virginia state 
corporation commission on petition of 
the Virginia Insurance Rating Bure 
for a change in fire insurance coverage 
on property where boiler hazards exist. 
The proposed changes increase rates on 
manufacturing plants of brick construc- 
tion where the boilers are in the main 
building and not properly cut off and 
where the plants are used for industrial 
power purposes. On property housing 
boilers used for industrial purnoses other 
than power, the rates are left either at 
the present figures or slightly lowered. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A D. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. \ 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it. instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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Fortune Magazine Story on Lloyd’s 
Tells How London Institution Works 


Gambling Policies, Much Gossiped About, Not Popular; Why 
Life Insurance Is Not Handled; Corporation a 
Large Publisher 


Fortune, the de luxe magazine pub- 
lished by Time, told the story of Lloyd’s 
in its June issue. After starting with 
the headline “Lloyd’s is not an insurance 
company,” Fortune says: 

There is much gossip about the gam- 
bling policies which Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers write. Any policy on a risk by 
which the insured stands to lose no 
money is, of course, merely a gamble. 
Lloyd’s as an institution frowns severe- 
ly on such business. Under English law 
it is in most cases not illegal but invalid; 
that is to say, payment from an under- 
writer cannot be enforced at law. 

Actually, gambling policies of any kind 
are few and far between. Lloyd’s, how- 
ever, prides itself on the fact that its 
underwriters will write virtually any risk 
by which a man may lose money. Some 
strange policies of this sort are written. 
Insurance against having twins is fairly 
common, and the demand for the policy 
comes mostly from the U. S. 

Why No Life Insurance 


Life insurance alone is not written at 
Lloyd’s—because an underwriter might 
die before the insured, and there is no 
perpetual body, such as a corporation, to 
pay the claim. 

Here are some of the things that 
Lloyd’s does: publishes Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette, founded in 1734, a 
first rate daily business paper; also 
Lloyd’s Daily Index (for tracing the 
movements of any given vessel); Lloyd’s 
List Law Reports; Lloyd’s Weekly Cas- 
ualty Reports; Lloyd’s Loading List (in- 
formation on freights, sailings, etc., for 
merchants) and Lloyd’s Calendar (AI- 
manac for seamen). The printing equip- 
ment includes twelve linotypes in the 
building basement. 

Incidentally Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping (Great Who’s Who of all vessels), 
was born at Lloyd’s but is now inde- 
pendent. 

Fortune calls Lloyd’s the mother of 
safety at sea, for its work in developing 
proper lifeboats, setting up life saving 
stations and building light houses. 

John Julius Angerstein a Remarkable 
Character 

The Metropolitan Museum portrait of 
John Julius Angerstein by his friend 
Lawrence is one of the illustrations. An- 
gerstein, most eminent of the underwrit- 
ers of Lloyd’s at any period, operated in 
the late 1700’s. As an art lover Anger- 
stein was famous. He bought Turners 
and Claudes, paid 5,000 guineas for a 
Rembrandt. When he died the govern- 
mentn purchased his collection for £60,- 
000 and made it the nucleus of the Na- 
tional Gallery, which now stands in Tra- 
falgar Square opposite the statue of Lord 
Nelson, also a friend of Angerstein. In- 
cluded in the same friendship were 
Samuel Johnson, David Garrick, Joshua 
Reynolds and the diarist Farrington. 

The attendant at the door of Lloyd’s, 
garbed in scarlet and gold, is still called 
a “waiter” in preserving the tradition 
of the old Lloyd’s coffee house days. 

Discussing what return from his in- 
vestment a syndicate member of Lloyd’s 
expects, Fortune says: “At the end of 
the first three years each ‘name’ can 
draw from his funds on deposit with 
Lloyd’s up to the amount of a year’s 
profit, on the basis of the average for 
the period. After the first three years, 
not only the accountings but the pay- 
ments are made annually. Ordinarily a 


‘name’ leaves a part of his profits for 
the amount of premiums that can be 
written for him increases in proportion 
to the size of his deposit. So it is that 
a syndicate increases its underwriting 
capacity. The amount of a ‘name’s’ 
profit, of course, varies. The first year 
that he draws a ‘name’ expects to get 
£500 (5% on his £10,000 investment), and 
hopes for £600 or £700. Thereafter as he 
draws year by year, he hopes to get 
£1,000 (which is considered good) and 
perhaps eventually £2,000 a year (very 
good), besides proportionate increases as 
his investment grows. This profit is net, 
the agent seeing to it that all expenses 
are paid first. The amount, of course, 
always depends on the active underwrit- 
er’s ability to pick good risks. 


An Underwriters’s Earnings 


“This underwriter’s profits grow with 
those of his syndicate. His salary is very 
small, and he depends on his percentage 
of the profits (up to 10%) for his chief 
income. A small profit for an active un- 
derwriter is £2,000 a year. There are a 
good many who make £10,000 and prob- 
ably two or three who make £30,000 or 
£40,000. These incomes are very large, 
even larger than they appear by multi- 
plying them by five to convert them into 
dollars, for salaries are lower than in 
the United States. 

“The corporation of Lloyd’s stands 
apart from all this trafficking in insur- 
ance—apart and overlooking it. Its func- 
tion is to see that none but proper sub- 
jects of the King become members of 
the society (aliens are never admitted) ; 
to guard the funds which underwriting 
members are required to deposit with it; 
to audit the accounts of members very 
strictly so as to insure that members 
will be capable of meeting their obliga- 
tions. There is a committee of twelve 
members which keeps a very watchful 
eye on the business that is done. A new 
chairman is elected annually. This year 
he is Neville Dixey.” 





U. S. INLAND AGENTS 


W. B. Brandt & Co. have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the inland 
marine department of the Commercial 
Union group for the entire United 
States. They have written all risks cov- 
ers for these companies for many years. 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 


DEFINITION OF “TRANSPORT” 


Denial of Liability Upheld When Assured 
Had Goods on Boat to Sell 
in the Harbor 


A wholesale dealer in foodstuffs car- 
ried in a German company a policy in- 
suring the transportation of the goods 
which were shipped by, to and from him 
by vessel. Most of these shipments were 
to and from Dutch ports and they did 
not have to be reported. The limit on 
each shipment was fl. 2,500.- The policy 
also covered shipments to and from other 
countries, The assured was in the habit 
of loading considerable quantities of his 
goods on vessels not for the purpose of 
transporting them to other ports but to 
sell them to vessels at anchor in the 
harbor which needed provisions. 

One of these vessels was destroyed by 
fire and the assured suffered a consider- 
able loss for which he demanded pay- 
ment from his insurance company. The 
company denied liability and the assured 
brought suit in a Dutch court. The 
court decided that the policy insured only 
shipments by, to and from the assured 
and that the loading of goods on board 
a vessel for the purpose of selling them 
in the harbor to anchoring vessels was 
not a “transport” in the meaning of the 
policy, all the less so as the goods still 
belonged to the assured when the fire 
occurred. It was furthermore stated that 
the manner of trading used by the as- 
sured was so unusual that it could not 
be pleaded that such a coverage was 
customary. 





GAIN IN TOURIST FLOATERS 


Caused probably by somewhat im- 
proved business conditions, a gain in 
tourist floater coverage has been noted 
by the Continental and other companies 
of the America Fore group. The com- 
pany finds that while transatlantic travel 
is relatively light, domestic touring by 
persons who are planning to visit vari- 
ous sections of the United States during 
the present summer, is on the increase. 
It is believed also that travel to Cana- 
dian points will be fairly heavy this 
season. 





GREEK GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


The Greek government has submitted 
draft of a law to parliament under which 
all newly constructed Greek steamers 
shall be allowed a government subsidy 
for every ton in excess of 500 tons. All 
vessels fifty and more years old are to 
be scrapped and the owners and crews 
of such vessels are to be indemnified by 
the government. 





OPENS MARINE OFFICE 


La Semaine, the well known insurance 
weekly of Paris, reports that the Le- 
vant Insurance & Reinsurance Co. of 
Genoa, Italy (founded in 1920 with a 
capital of 60 million lire, 25% paid in) 
has opened a branch for marine business 
only in Algiers, the activities of which 
shall be confined to Algeria. 















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 

Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42° 










WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





BEST’S FIRE-MARINE REPORTS 





1931 Edition Contains Investment Analy. 
sis of Stock and Mutual Insurers; 
Other Features 


The Alfred M. Best Co., of 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, has issued the thirty- 
second annual fire and marine edition of 
Best’s Insurance Reports. This year’s 
volume is the largest yet published, con- 
taining close to 1,250 pages of valuable 
underwriting, investment, statistical and 
other information about American and 
foreign admitted stock companies, Ameri- 
can mutuals, reciprocals, inter-insurers 
and individual (Lloyds) organizations, 
The feature of this year’s edition are ta- 
bles and text material on investment 
analyses of the companies reported on, 
Heretofore emphasis has been upon un- 
derwriting results. Now Best’s is giving 
exhibits of both underwriting and finan- 
cial results. 

Besides the regular reports of individ- 
ual stock and mutual companies, recipro- 
cals and inter-insurers there are sections 
of the book devoted to the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Companies, to sta- 
tistical exhibits of mutual companies, to 
a comparative exhibit of the New Eng- 
land factory mutuals, to retired compa- 
nies and associations, and to lists of un- 
derwriters’ agencies and adjusters and 
investigators. Best’s Insurance Reports 
is one of the most valuable reference 
books published for the fire insurance 
field. 





FOUR SENT TO JAIL 


Members of Florida Gang, Caught 
Through Efforts of Automobile of 
Hartford, Are Sentenced 


The Criminal Court at Jacksonville, 
Fla., has given jail sentences of nine 
months to four years and nine months 
to four men who were members of the 
gang recently arrested there for defraud- 
ing insurance companies. Four women 
members of the gang received suspended 
sentences and one man, charged with 
conspiracy to defraud, is at liberty on 
bail. Considerable credit for the arrest 
of these criminals is given to R. E. Wil- 
ley, adjuster for the Automobile of the 
Aetna Life group to whom was turned 
over a claim under a personal effects 
floater policy. 

This crowd’s activities included many 
fraudulent claims against insurance com- 
panies in the South over a period of 
years. Among the arrests made was 
that of August Smith, the ringleader, 
who is said to have been responsible for 
two fires in New Orleans, two in Jack- 
sonville, one in El] Paso, numerous pet- 
sonal effects floater swindles and fires 
in several other cities. Smith is said 
to have been victimizing insurance com- 
panies for more than thirty years. 








MARINE TAX COMMITTEE 


The special committee of the Amer 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
of which Hendon Chubb of Chubb & 
Son is chairman, has appointed the fol- 
lowing sub-committee to confer with the 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters on the question 0 
the fire patrol tax that should be levied 
on marine and inland marine policies, 
the covers of which include fire risks 
the mettopolitan area: J. L. Powell 0! 
Chubb & Son; Raymond Marshall of 
Albert Wilcox & Co.; J. C. Keegan of 
the Providence Washington; C. C. Macy 
of Appleton & Cox, and John P. Purcell 
of Platt, Fuller & Co. This committe¢ 
last week held its first conference wit 
a similar committee of the New Yor 
Board and a tentative formula for the 
basis of obtaining the fire patrol tax W! 
probably be presented this week. 





B. C. LEWIS BACK 


B. C. Lewis, Jr., vice-president of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, has returned 
the home office at Richmond after visit: 
ing the company’s Canadian department 
at Montreal. The department, in charg¢ 
of Stuart Saver, was opened a year 28° 
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Depository Bond Rates 
Increased Countrywide 


TOWNER RECOGNIZES SITUATION 





Premium Charges Doubled in Many 
Classifications as Losses Continue to 
Mount; N. Y. State Changes 





Taking cognizance of the unusually 
heavy losses experienced by the surety 
companies in the past ten months under 
depository bonds and the need for a 
general rate increase in this line, the 
Towner Rating Bureau this week advised 
underwriters of the following upward re- 
visions applicable at once to both new 
and renewal depository bonds on private 
and public funds country-wide as well 
as new rates to be charged hereafter on 
such bonds written in New York state. 
In many of the following classifications 
the rates have been doubled. 

Private Funds: For federal bankruptcy 
funds, fraternal orders, life insurance 
companies and savings banks, the Town- 
er Bureau instructs that the new rates 
chargeable for public funds be applied. 
On all other private funds, such as indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations, and churches 
and institutions under private ownership 
and control, two rates apply: For banks 
having a capital and surplus of less than 
$500,000 the charge is to be the same as 
given for public funds while for banks 
having a capital and surplus of $500,000 
or more the new rate is $10 per thou- 
sand per annum on the penalty of the 
bond. For the short term minimum the 
rate is $5 per thousand on the bond. 

Public Funds 

Chain banks: The rate applicable to 
each bank, the Towner Bureau explains, 
is based upon the capitalization of that 
bank and not on the capitalization of 
the holding company. It is further em- 
phasized that in all states rates for de- 
pository bonds for public funds are fixed 
by the bank’s capital and surplus (un- 
divided profits disregarded) as shown by 
its financial statement at the date of 
application as follows: 

General Rates 


Where depository is not required to 
furnish a bond in double the amount of 
the maximum deposit the following rates 
apply: 

Capital and Surplus 


Bess: Cite Sa og cose s sas ori dala Sone aise Sse 


$50,000 and less than $100,000 
100,000 and less than 200,000 
200,000 and less than 500,000 
500,000 and less than 1,000,000 
1,000,000 and less than 2,000,000 


Specific Rates 
Where the depository is required to 
and does furnish a bond in double the 
amount of the maximum deposit the fol- 
lowing rates are now applicable: 


O58 thd SUN OO sce gas donwls ca uce dele wiecw css ae 


$50,000 and less than $100,000 
100,000 and less than 200,000 
200,000 and less than 500,000 
500,000 and less than 1,000,000 
1,000,000 and less than 2,000,000 


It is stipulated by the Towner Bureau 
that if the depository bond is less than 
maximum deposit of public funds that 
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To Take Testimony On 
Surety Troubles Aug. 19 


COMMISSIONERS’ N. Y. HEARING 





Asking All Company Executives to Be 
Present for Review of Conditions 
Emphasized by W. B. Joyce 
in Chicago 





One of the most important fidelity- 
surety meetings of the year is expected 
on August 19 in New York City when 
a special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
to take testimony from surety executives 
of both conference and non-conference 
companies on present conditions in the 
bonding field, so forcefully emphasized 
by William B. Joyce, National Surety 
chairman, when he appeared before the 
recent Chicago gathering of the state 
officials. 


The entire question of rate mainte- 
nance and supervision as well as the 
ever-present and increasingly alarmingly 
problem of acquisition cost control is 
expected to be given an exhaustive re- 
view by the commissioners’ committee 
on which is represented Don C. Lewis 
of South Dakota, the retired official who 
is acting for C. R. Horswill, the new 
commissioner there; Col. Howard P. 
Dunham, Connecticut, and George S, Van 
Schaick, New York. 





the premium be computed at the new 
general rates on maximum deposit. 
Rates for New York State 

On private funds in New York state 
the Towner Bureau instructs that the 
new manual rates be applied; similarly 
public funds, except state funds, take 
regular manual charges. Under a sep- 
arate classification provided for state 
funds the rates are: $5 per M per an- 
num on penalty of the bond, subject to 
an annual adjustment at $5 per M on 
average daily balances. There is a mini- 
mum $2.50 per M on the penalty of the 
bond. 

The rules applying to short term de- 


Per M 
Per Annum on 
Penalty of Bond 


Short Term 
Minimum Rate per M 
on aie of Bond 

4 


Scenes eae $20.00 -00 
cemacvetece 15.00 3.00 
Santee rues 12.00 2.40 
waceweeenes 10.00 2.00 
Stasiewe aaa 7.50 1.50 
PEPE ROE 6.00 1.20 
Sedeuvueens 5.00 1.00 
Per M Short Term 
Per Annum on Minimum Rate per M 
Penalty of Bond on Penalty of Bond 
sc pieeiieas $10.00 $2. 
waeaweacy we 7.50 1.50 
ee re er re 6.00 1.20 
idcaeein eee 5.00 1.00 
Maakiet wees 3.75 75 
Liniadeueae 3.00 60 
peed eens 2.50 50 


pository bonds for all public funds in 
New York, including state funds, remain 


unchanged. 















(;eneral Accident 


P ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 























BANK OF U. S. CLAIMS 





N. Y. Banking Sup’t Lists Four Insurance 
Companies Among Allowed Creditors; 
Consolidated Indemnity Leads 
Four insurance company _ creditor 
claims against the closed Bank of United 
States are allowed in the creditors’ and 
depositors’ claim list made public on 
Wednesday by Joseph A. Broderick, 

state superintendent of banks. 

Most important is the Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Co. of New York 
which has been allowed $2,035,491, $45,- 
119, and trust funds for $25,235, $6,149 
and $1,243. Others are the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, $100,- 
000; American Surety, $200,000, and In- 
dependence Indemnity, $100,000. The 
only insurance claim rejected by Super- 
intendent Broderick is one listed: special 
deputy superintendent of insurance, 
$50,006. 

With the next few weeks the banking 
superintendent intends to petition the 
Supreme Court for authorization to make 
the payment of an initial dividend to de- 
positors and creditors of 30 cents on 
the dollar. 





F. M. CHANDLER RESIGNS 





Has Held Chicago Post for Employers’ 
Liability Since 1928; New Connection 
to Be Announced Shortly 

Frank M. Chandler, one of the best 
known casualty managers in the middle 
west and who has been assistant resident 
manager in Chicago for the Employers’ 
Liability since 1928, has resigned this 
post. His new connection will be made 
known within a few days. 

“Mr. Chandler, twenty years in the cas- 
ualty business, is looked upon as the orig- 
inator of the Insurance Day movement 
and at present is chairman of the In- 
surance Day committee of the Insurance 
Federation of America. He is a past- 
president of the New York federation. 

His career includes representation of 
the Travelers in Albany, Indianapolis and 
in Texas, following which he was with 
the Knox & Mead agency, Troy, N. Y., 
for a short time. Then he became resi- 
dent vice-president in Chicago of the 
New York Indemnity, leaving this post 
to join the Employers’ Liability. 


TOWNER RATES MADDEN DAM 





$15,000,000 Project in Panama Canal Zone 
Calls for Performance Bond of $3,750,- 
000; Bid Opening September 1 

Surety underwriters are holding them- 
selves in readiness for the big Madden 
Dam project in the Panama Canal Zone, 
an estimated $15,000,000 project calling 
for a performance bond of $3,750,000, on 
which the bids will be opened September 
1 in the office of the Panama Canal in 
Washington, D. C. 


This week the Towner Ratmg-Bureanu 
promulgated a rate of 16.87% per thou- 
sand on the contract price of this con- 
struction, explaining carefully that this 
reduced rate takes into consideration a 
maximum commission allowance of 5% 
to agents. 

Located near the village of Alhajuela 
on the upper Chagres River in the Canal 
Zone, the Madden Dam will impound the 
water for the new auxiliary lake for 
Gatun Lake. Construction includes pow- 
er plant and appurtenant works in addi- 
tion to the dam. Performance is re- 
quired to begin within thirty days after 
date of receipt by the contractor of no- 
tice to proceed and it is stipulated that . 
such performance be completed within 
1,350 calendar days after receipt of such 
notice. Incidentally, liquidated damages 
for delay will be $500 per day. 

Contractors have been notified that 
they must submit with their respective 
bids a statement of the equipment with 
which it.is proposed to do the work; 
also a statement covering the structures, 
similar in character and comparable in 
magnitude to the Madden Dam project, 
—_— have been completed by the bid- 

er. 





MEET WITH VAN SCHAICK 


A committee of surety company execu- 
tives, appointed by the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Fidelity and Surety, met with Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York State yesterday at 
which the subject of acquisition cost con- 
trol was thoroughly discussed. This com- 
mittee, named recently by E. M. Allen, 
National Surety, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Conference, is similar in 
scope to that of the Casualty Conference 
committee of twelve executives which has 
held several meetings with the Superin- 
tendent. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


———— 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. auttica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 


245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Want Circus to Buy 
Compensation Cover 


RINGLING SHOW SELF-INSURED 
Counsel Says Circus Operates in Many 
States and Thinks N. Y. Law 
Does Not Apply to It 
John M. Kelley, an attorney for the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, filed a brief last week with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau at Al- 
bany where the circus had been asked 
by an order of the Bureau to explain 
why it had not taken out compensation 
insurance in this state. The circus is a 

self-insurer. 

The order was served upon John T. 
Cook, business manager of the circus, 
while the show was performing in 
Schenectady recently, when an _ effort 
was made to compel the company to take 
out insurance immediately for those of 
its employes who are engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations, 

Mr. Kelley said it was not believed 
necessary to have State insurance, espe- 
cially as the show traveled in all States. 
He said the circus employes were amply 
protected by the self-insurance and cited 
the case of one injured in Brooklyn, 
whose claim comes up for a hearing in 
September. 

When informed that self-insurers were 
required to make a deposit for security, 
Mr. Kelley said that, as the circus had 
operated in this State for many years 
before there was any such requirement, 
it was thought that it did not apply in 
its case. 


ACROBAT COVERED 





Compensation Law Includes Injury Due 
To Carelessness Not Wilful, Michi- 
gan Supreme Court Says 

A vaudeville performer highly paid for 
performing dangerous feats is neverthe- 
less entitled to workman’s compensation 
benefits if a slight slip occurs and he 
suffers injury, provided that the employer 
operates under the compensation act, the 
Michigan Supreme Court has ruled. The 
case was that of Donald Watson v. Pub- 
lix Riviera Theatre and Employers’ Lia- 
bility. 

Watson, paid $475 a week as master of 
ceremonies at the Detroit Riviera Thea- 
ter, suffered torn ligaments in one leg 
and twisted the pelvic bones when one 
leg gave way while he was executing 
somersaults. The theatre and insurer 
contended no accident had occurred as 
Watson was merely going through his 
regular duties and through his own care- 
lessness injured himself. 

The Supreme Court held that an acci- 
dent, under the compensation law, may 
result from mere mischance, carelessness 
not wilful, fatigue or miscalculation. Un- 
der these terms the court found Watson 
covered well within the meaning of the 
law. 





G. W. BAILLIO A DIRECTOR 

G. W. Baillio has been elected active 
vice-president and a director of the Fed- 
eral Surety Co. of Davenport, Iowa, and 
will have charge of the Dallas, Texas, 
branch of the company, which office will 
be the headquarters for the southern di- 
vision and will handle a general line of 
casualty insurance. 


MOVE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 

The New Jersey claim department of 
the Central Surety & Insurance Co. has 
been moved to the offices of Ballard & 
Greene, Inc., Newark, state general 
agents for the company. George F. 
Charette is in charge as claim adjuster. 


JERSEY INCORPORATIONS 
Three New Jersey general insurance 
agencies were incorporated last week. 
They were Conrad & Co. of Perth Am- 
boy, with a capital of $100,000; Squire 
Corporation of Caldwell; the Charles J. 
Harrold Agency, Atlantic City. 
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STANDARD SURETY PROGRESS 





Total Writings Ahead of 1930 for First 
Six Months; Incurred Loss Ratio 
38%; Now Has 1,479 Agents 

In spite of competitive conditions and 
the prevailing business depression the 
Standard Surety & Casualty has experi- 
enced a most satisfactory six months for 
the first half of 1931. Total premium 
writings show an increase over the cor- 
responding period of last year although 
compensation writings have decreased 
substantially. A gain of 36% is shown 
in the automobile liability production. 

The company has made a good many 
agency appointments since January 1 and 
on June 30 had a total of 1,479 agents. 
Two new service offices were opened at 
strategic locations. The Standard Sure- 
ty & Casualty is now licensed in forty- 
three states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Claim facilities have been estab- 
lished throughout the country and Can- 
ada. 

For the first six months of 1931 the 
company’s loss ratio on the basis of 
incurred losses to premiums earned was 
38%. And claims disposed of during the 
first six months equaled 98% of those 
reported or created during that period. 





GETS FEDERAL MUTUAL AUTO 





Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Takes 
Over Business; Federal Mutual 
Ranked High in Wisconsin 
Acquisition of the business of the Fed- 
eral Mutual Automobile of Milwaukee 
was announced last week by President 
James S. Kemper of the (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty of Illinois, 
following approval of the transaction by 
the Wisconsin State Insurance Depart- 

ment. 

Under the arrangement completed all 
automobile insurance business of the 
Federal Mutual Automobile has _ been 
taken over by the American Motorists 
and the National Retailers Mutual, of 
Chicago, associated companies of the 
(American) Lumbermens in the group 
of affiliated carriers headed by Mr. Kem- 
per. The Federal Mutual Automobile 
ranked sixth among Wisconsin automo- 
bile insurance companies in 1930 with 
insurance in force of $67,930,000. 

The American Motorists was organ- 
ized in 1926. Its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1930, shows assets of $3,- 
414,000 and policyholders surplus of over 
$1,000,000. Its premium income in 1930 
was $3,083,000. W. N. Wright, formerly 
secretary and manager of the Federal 
Mutual Automobile, has been appointed 
as a special agent for the American Mo- 
torists in Wisconsin. 





NEW SAFETY RECORD SET UP 





Monsanto Chemical Works of IIl. Com- 
plete 1,289,310 Man-Hours Without 
a Lost-Time Accident 


What is believed to be a new world’s 
record for industrial safety has been set 
up by the Monsauto Chemical Works at 
Monsanto, IIl., which at 8 a.m. on July 9, 
completed a total of 1,289,310 man-hours 
without a lost-time accident. This is 
equivalent to 151,585 man-days according 
to the Metropolitan Life records, which 
indicated that the previous record was 
150,100 man-days, set by the Mathieson 
Alkali Works. 

The last lost-time accident of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works was on February 
21, 1930. The plant has been operating 
on a forty-hour week. The safety rec- 
ord set is equal to one man working for 
563 years without an accident. 





JOINT CASUALTY MEETING 


A joint meeting of the Hospital Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey and the New Jer- 
sey Casualty & Utilities Claim Men’s 
Protective Association will be held at 
the first regular meeting of the latter 
organization in September in Newark 
for the purpose of discussing the recent 
increase in hospital rates. The proposed 
increase will affect compensation cases. 
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Courtesy Walter Rosser 
Birmingham is a city rich in opportunity and in 


actual and potential wealth, but it is essentially a 
city of beautiful homes. 


The Magic City 


Founded in 1871, Birmingham is the largest city of its age in the world. 
No mushroom growth this, but the steady progressive development that 
has earned for it the name of “The Magic City.” 


Its history began with the discovery of nature’s rare gift of natural 
resources hidden in the hills surrounding the city. Here, as in no other 
spot in the world, are found the three essentials for making steel: iron 
ore, coal and limestone. Because of this rich endowment, Birmingham 
is today one of the three steel centers in the United States, and leads 


the world in the production of Cast Iron Pipe. 


Lying between two mountain ranges, Birmingham is a teeming hive of 
industrial activity. The night is aglow with the reflection from the 
blast furnaces and the day vibrates to the hum of busy factories, both 
engaged in fabricating the masses of mineral wealth into gold. 


It has been said that Birmingham has so completely developed its natural 
resources that it could lock the gates of the city and enjoy every necessity 
and most luxuries without communicating with the outside world. 


Consistent with its policy of development and expansion the Union 
Indemnity Company, a division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
has maintained for many years a Service Branch in this Magic City. 
Here, as in every office of Union Indemnity Company we offer our full 
cooperation and facilities toward solving the insurance problems of this 
energetic population of 260,000. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Busy FORTY - FOUR YEARS 


By Major Howard A. Giddings 


Vice-President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


T HINKING over my forty-four years 
ot service in the insurance business, I 
am reminded of a lecture by Elbert Hub- 
bard which I once attended. He began 
with the dramatic statement that Abra- 
ham Lincoln died fifty years ago. After 
a lengthy pause he remarked, “Fifty 
years is a long time.” After another 
pause he said, “I say fifty years is a 
long time—sometimes—because more has 
happened in the last fifty years than had 
happened in the preceding two thousand 
years.” 

Then in fast and staccato fashion he 
said, “Abraham Lincoln never saw a tele- 
phone. He never saw a typewriter. He 
never saw a trolley car, a skyscraper, an 
elevated railroad, a subway, an electric 
light, an automobile, a phonograph, a 
moving picture, an airplane,” and he 
went on with the list. He might have 
added that greatest of all wonders, the 
radio, had it not been before the advent 
of radio. 

Looking back, the changes in the in- 
surance business have been similarly 
startling. In 1887 when I commenced as 
office boy in the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s home office, then 
on the corner of Main and Pearl Streets 
and the finest building in Hartford, most 
of the letters were written in long hand. 
Only the high officers dictated to sten- 
ographers and had their letters type- 
written, and the stenographers were all 
men. Young women had not yet com- 
menced to enter that field. Carbon cop- 
les were as yet unknown. The letters 
were all copied in tissue paper copy 
books by the wet pad and letter press 
method. 

The policies issued by the Connecticut 
Mutual were all beautifully engrossed in 
so-called “round hand.” The battle over 
tontine insurance was then raging in the 
surance magazines with Colonel Green, 
President of the Connecticut Mutual, 
leading the attack. I do not suppose 
any battle of the kind ever exceeded that 
one in its bitterness. The tontine idea 
went overboard so long ago that few of 
the younger generation of insurance men 


of today know what tontine insurance 
was, 


Companies Actually Suspicious of 
Applicants 


Applicants for insurance seemed to be 
regarded by life insurance companies 
With suspicion, as having something the 
Matter with them. Otherwise they would 
not be making application. Frequently 
second examinations or examination by 
several doctors seemed to be in order. 
At least that was my impression because 
When | went to the Spanish war, I was 
carrying $2,000 of life insurance and ap- 
plying for an additional thousand, two 
€xaminations by two different doctors 
+ Sh aa As | had just been commis- 

a captain in the army, I sup- 
posed that I was a good physical risk. 
tae P lication blanks_ then contained a 

r e of all known diseases and the ap- 
a was required to state whether he 
i Bate ye them—yes or no. While 
it * Tue answer vitiated the contract, 
a * report that there were 
a iseases in the list which appar- 
- » lo one ever had. The prominence 


% this table in the application blank 





for automobile insurance. 


“hill climbs.” 





complexity in the business today. 


A Pioneer in the Big Casualty Lines 

The fascinating story of the early days of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness is unfolded in these personal reminiscences of Major Howard A. 
Giddings, Travelers vice-president, who celebrated his thirtieth anniversary 
with that company not so long ago and who has had close to half a century 
of intensive insurance activity all told. 
cigar store Indians of a past generation, gas lamps and the first attempts 
at “horseless carriages” which created so much awesome interest because 
people were afraid that they would not go and, still worse, could not stop. 

Not only was Major Giddings one of the first to sell employers’ lia- 
bility insurance but he played an important role in creating buyer interest 
In highly entertaining fashion he tells how the 
Travelers initiated various novel sales and advertising ideas to sell policies, 
making an effective mass appeal at automobile shows and at the popular 


Of considerable interest is his comments on the casualty business of the 
present day, his specific recommendation being that there is a crying need 
for great improvement in the direction of simplicity; that there is too much | 


His story savors of horse cars, 








created the impression that acceptance 
or rejection was largely predicated upon 
the “yeses and noes.” Policy loans were 
opposed as something which permitted a 
man to destroy the protection which he 
had provided for his dependents. 

1 don’t suppose anyone or at least very 
few in those days could imagine the 
enormous development of life insurance, 
the greatest boon to humanity ever de- 
vised, or the liberalization of plans, con- 
tracts, and ideas which are now in vogue. 
I remember Vice-President Lunger of 
the Travelers, shortly after he came to 
it in 1901, stating that a great life insur- 
ance president in New York, Henry B. 
Hyde, I think, asserted that the day 
would come when you could stand on 
the street corner and safely insure every- 
one who passed by without medical ex- 
amination. That was generally regard- 
ed as insanity but it doesn’t seem so 
insane now when if you have a reason- 
able history, you can get $10,000 of life 
insurance without examination. 

Who then dreamed of that great hu- 
manitarian movement—group insurance— 
and who in Hartford would have dreamed 
that the day would come within a gen- 
eration when two Hartford companies 
would each write more than a thousand 
millions of new life insurance per annum. 

Insurance agents were not then very 
highly regarded and most of them had 
taught themselves what they knew. Poli- 
cies were usually small. If an agent ap- 
proached a man who was carrying $2,000 
or $3,000 of life insurance, he was met 
with the statement, “I am insured,” and 
the agent usually passed on to seek 
someone who was not insured. At that 
time almost all insurance agents were 
one line agents. Life insurance agents, 
fire insurance agents, accident insurance 
agents, etc. A life insurance agent 
would scorn to handle any other line. So 
would a fire insurance agent. He wrote 
nothing but fire, and this situation con- 
tinued for quite a good many years 
longer. 

The Horse Car Days 

In those days the street cars up and 
down Main Street in Hartford were 
horse cars. I well remember when the 
first local and more or less experimental 
trolley line was constructed, running from 
the Wethersfield Avenue car barns down 
to Wethersfield. As late as 1900 (I lived 
a mile from the office) going home to 
lunch took about twenty minutes. each 


way in the horse cars, the horses walk- 
ing a considerable part of the distance. 
On Asylum Street a third horse helped 
pull each car up Asylum Hill to the more 
elevated land where are now the home 
offices of the Connecticut Mutual, the 
Hartford Fire, the Rossia and the mag- 
nificent new home of the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies. 

There were a few electric street lamps 
then of the arc variety which sputtered 
and burned irregularly but attracted an 
enormous number of moths and millers 
in the summer time, but gas lamps on 
iron posts were the vogue. Cigar store 
Indians and iron negro-boy hitching 
posts were so common as to be uninter- 
esting. 

In the ’80’s the bicycle was the thing 
but they were mostly high bicycles, front 
wheel five feet in diameter, rear wheel 
one foot. I had one of the first “safety” 
bicycles, a Columbia, which cost one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It had no springs 
except under the seat, and had solid rub- 
ber tires less than an inch in diameter. 
I remember the great excitement one 
day when it was said that there was a 
safety bicycle with pneumatic tires over 
by the post office. I had a chance to 
look at it and see these tires, which, as- 
tonishingly, were said to be filled with 
air. 

I remember reading in the papers 
about a new kind of engine which had 
been invented and which was operated 
by internal explosions caused by vapor- 
ized gasoline which exploded with the 
suddenness and force of gunpowder. I 
could see that there might be one ex- 
plosion although I wondered why it 
didn’t blow the engine to pieces. But I 
couldn’t see how there could be a suc- 
cession of them or how power could be 
thus generated. 


Pioneering in Liability Insurance 

I continued with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual for fourteen years, during which 
time I absorbed a good deal of informa- 
tion about the insurance business and 
became deeply impressed with the lofty 
sense of responsibility and high integ- 
rity which Colonel Green exemplified 
and held to be fundamental in the in- 
surance business. The agency depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual consist- 
ed of a superintendent of agencies, Eli- 
sha S. Risley, who traveled a great deal. 
I used to wonder what a superintendent 
of agencies did. I found out what those 
hard working officials do during the 








twenty years I held that position in the 
Travelers. 

After the Spanish war I became impa- 
tient of clerical work and was attracted 
by the new kind of insurance called lia- 
bility insurance. I consulted a friend in 
the fire insurance business and asked 
him what he knew about this new kind 
of insurance. He assured me that it 
would never amount to anything be- 
cause the policy was so complicated that 
no one could understand what it meant 
and a policy of that kind could never 
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be sold. I have thought since that as 
to the complicated part perhaps he was 
more or less right. 

I consulted another friend in the fire 
insurance business (they are both large 
and successful agents in it today, by the 
way) and he spoke enthusiastically about 
liability insurance. I asked him how it 
worked and he said, “Well, you sell a 
man a teams liability policy and then 
if the horse runs away and hurts some- 
one, the company pays.” 

I said, “Horse hitched or unhitched ?” 
and he said, “Yes.” I had been brought 
up on a farm and was used to horses. 
The idea of a policy that would cover, 
damage caused by a horse left unhitched 
appealed to me as a policy that would 
sell. I inquired further as to what was 
the best company in the business and 
was told the Travelers. It‘ was a Trav- 
elers man who told me. Up to that 
time I had been under the impression 
that the Travelers was an accident in- 
surance company. 

I secured an introduction to Major 
Preston, then superintendent of agencies 
of the Travelers, taking care to leave 
my cotton umbrella and threadbare over- 
coat in an inconspicuous place in his 
ante-room. He, after two _ interviews, 
doubtless impressed more or less by my 
military career, agreed to take me on as 
special agent, liability department, at 
$1,400 a year, and I was instructed to 
sit down and teach myself the business. 
This was in 1901 when the Travelers was 
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writing a little over a million a year in 
premiums in the liability department— 
employers’ liability, elevator _ liability, 
teams liability, a few theater policies, and 
they were just commencing to write 
physicians’ and surgeons’ liability poli- 
cies at $4 a year. The first liability pol- 
icy I ever sold was a physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ liability policy which I sold to 
Dr. Carmault in New Haven, then dean 
of the Yale Medical School. He was 
afterwards sued by someone and the 
— never made any money on that 
sale. 


Closing the Sale in the Old Days 


After a few months I began selling 
employers’ liability policies, the process 
being somewhat as follows: I went into 
the machine shop, paper mill, or brew- 
ery, and asked for the president or gen- 
eral manager. Upon meeting him, I 
would inquire if he was carrying em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. He usually 
said, “What’s that?” I then proceeded 
to tell him that it was a policy under 
which for a reasonable premium, the in- 
surance company would assume legal lia- 
bility for injuries to his employes, etc. 
He would ask what it cost. I would ask 
him how many employes he had and 
upon receiving that answer, would men- 
tally apply the average wages per annum 
of an employe in that trade, get the es- 
timated expenditure of wages, apply the 
rate to it, and tell him. 

The manual was a very small affair and 
the rates were rather easy to remember. 
I would then proposé that I send him a 
policy made out to apply to his case with 
a letter further explaining the matter, 
which he might read to the board of di- 
rectors. It was surprising the large per- 
centage of those policies that stuck. 
When you struck a plant where they 
were already carrying a policy, the game 
was to find out the date of expiration, 
find out the rate at which it was writ- 
ten, and then cut the rate. The under- 
writers then were different from now. 
They would write the policy at the rate 
at which the special agent sold it. 

At that time the Travelers’ liability 
premiums in the state of Connecticut 
were $35,000 or $40,000 a year. I be- 
came so enthusiastic about the business 
that I boldly predicted to Major Preston 
that the day would come when we would 
have $100,000 in premiums in the state 
of Connecticut, although I didn’t really 
believe it myself. Our premiums last 
year were over $3,000,000. 

In those days there were no bureaus 
and no co-operation between the com- 
panies. There were only a few compa- 
nies. The leaders, as I remember, were 
the Fidelity & Casualty and the Employ- 
ers’ Liability. I used to wonder if the 
Travelers would ever be as big in this 
line as the Fidelity & Casualty. I could 
no more have imagined then that the 
Travelers would become what it has than 
I could have imagined that the casualty 
premiums in the United States would in 
my time reach a total of over a billion 
dollars a year. 


When Payroll Audits Replaced Payroll 
Report Systems 


Very few people knew anything at all 
about the liability insurance business. It 
was mostly written by liability insurance 
specialists who wrote nothing else and 
had roving commissions over consider- 
able territory. Policies were written on 
an estimated annual payroll which was 
usually estimated very low so as not to 
scare the prospect with too large an ini- 
tial premium. Then at the end of the 
year the company would send a payroll 
report blank asking the assured to fill it 
out with the actual payroll and return it 
in order that the company might collect 
the additional premium or make the re- 
fund if any. As in many cases consider- 
able or large additional premiums would 
be in order, the payroll report system 
didn’t work very well from the company’s 
standpoint. 

After a number of years someone de- 
veloped the idea of auditing the books 
of the assured as to wages expended in- 





stead of asking for a payroll report. I 
am uncertain just where this originated 
but so far as this practice on the part 
of the Travelers is concerned, it came 
about in this way: John S. Turn, now 
vice president, New York branch of the 
Aetna Life group, was the Travelers 
casualty manager in Buffalo. He had 
formerly been in the employ of the 
United States Casualty and had a high 
regard for that company. Mr. Turn 
urged me to go in and become acquainted 
with the officers of the U. S. Casualty 
when I was in New York. I did so and 
during that call learned that they had 
adopted the practice of auditing the 
books of their policyholders as to wages 
expended and were collecting a large 
amount of additional premium. 

I reported this procedure to President 
Dunham of the Travelers and after some 
investigation and discussion, the Travel- 
ers decided to establish a payroll audit 
department, In a very short time the 
payroll report plan became obsolete and 
all companies were auditing payrolls. 

At the time I came with the Travelers, 
the company was operating on a general 
agency basis in all departments. I helped 
establish our first branch office, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1902. I was a special agent 
then and being the only casualty agency 
man the company had, was taken along 
by Vice-President Lunger, who joined 
the Travelers in 1901, and who, being a 
life insurance man, was unfamilar with 
casualty matters. Mr. Lunger left me in 
Ohio to work out casualty plans and very 
shortly afterwards we opened branch 
offices in Cincinnati, Columbus and To- 
ledo. E. H. Coe was representing the 
Travelers in Dayton and we decided to 
continue him as district agent, which was 
done until his death. 


How Travelers Training School Started 


It was while visiting Mr. Coe on that 
first trip that an accident occurred which 
had an important bearing upon the 
Travelers and also the casualty business 
as a whole. The National Cash Register 
Company located in Dayton was then 
attracting great attention as a company 
in advance of the times and noted for its 
aggressive and highly successful trained 
sales force. 

Mr. Coe wanted me to see the plant 
and took me out there. It was then that 
I learned about their training school. Up 
to that time the few existing liability 
special agents had taught themselves 
what they knew and had usually made a 
poor job of it. Local agents usually knew 
almost nothing about the liability insur- 
ance business and it quickly became nec- 
essary to furnish them with assistance 
in the way of knowledge of the line and 
how to sell it. This became especially 
important as a feature of our branch 
office system. 

The only way to get special agents 
then was to hire some man who had 
acquired some knowledge of ihe busi- 
ness and hope that he would develop ex- 
ecutive ability and the necessary qual- 
ities in the work of assisting agents. It 
seemed logicnl to reverse this situation 
and employ men with demonstrated sales 
and executive ability and then teach 
them the technicalities of the insurance 
business. To do this, a training school 
would be necessary somewhat similar to 
the National Cash Register Company’s 
school. 

The officers of the Travelers approved 
this idea and as a young man, Louis N. 
Denniston, was just then applying to the 
Travelers for a position and seemed tc 
have the necessary qualifications, he was 
taken on and through the courtesy of 
the National Cash Register Company was 
permitted to take the course in their 
training school, after which he organized 
the Travelers training school for special 
agents and continued at its head for 
many years. It has been one of the 
most important factors in the Travelers 
system. Practically every manager, as- 
sistant manager and field assistant we 
now have in the United States or Can- 
ada has passed through our training 
school. Many casualty companies and 


some life companies now maintain such 
schools. 
Experiments with “Horseless Carriage” 


Of all the casualty lines the automobile 
line is the one with which I have been 
most fascinated and have taken the 
greatest interest in developing. It is dif- 
ficult for the present generation to vis- 
ualize the days when there were no au- 
tomobiles and the frailties of the motor 
car in its infant days only a generation 
ago are well illustrated by the following 
incident. 

In 1896 while on the headquarters staff 
of the Connecticut National Guard, I had 
been experimenting with the military 
use of bicycles. I had a signal company 
mounted on them instead of on horses, 
the machines being fitted with rifle clips, 
carrying cases, and. even some tandem 
bicycles hooked up to carry a stretcher 
and another pair a machine gun. What 
I probably had in the back of my mind 
but didn’t know it was the motorcycle 
of the world war roaring along the roads 
at eighty miles an hour. 

This bicycle experiment attracted so 
much attention that Frederick Reming- 
ton, the artist, whose painting made the 
Indian campaigns of the army famous, 
visited me at an annual encampment to 
see the bicycles work and afterwards 
wrote a story about it called “The Colo- 
nel of the First Cycle Infantry.” 

We had the thing all worked out, how 
to conceal the bicycles from the enemy 
by throwing them into a lake or river, 
how to annoy enemy cyclists by stretch- 
ing wires across the road to catch them 
under the chin in the night, filling the 
road full of tacks, etc. I wrote a manual 
for cyclists, with the approval of Lt. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, commander of the army, 
who was a bicycle enthusiast. But the 
Spanish war came along in a theater of 
operations where a bicycle was of no 
more use than a baby carriage, and the 
book was a total flop. 

I had this mechanical transportation in 
my head, however, and at that time they 
were manufacturing in Chicopee, Mass., 
the Duryea horseless carriage, which was 
a one seated buggy with the shafts left 
off and a one cylinder horizontal engine 
under it. I thought it would be very up- 
to-date and in advance of the times if 
the commanding general, instead of rid- 
ing a horse, rode around to inspect the 
troops at the annual encampment of the 
National Guard in a horseless carriage. 
I sold him this idea and obtained an ap- 
propriation to put the thing through. 

The Duryea Horseless Carriage Com- 
pany agreed for a consideration to fur- 
nish a carriage with a driver for the week 
of the encampment but a few days before 
the time came, I received a letter from 
them saying that they had been conduct- 
ing some experiments and wished to 
withdraw from the arrangement because 
they were afraid that their carriage had 
not sufficient power to run on the grass 
of the parade ground and they didn’t 
want to run the risk of its getting a 
black eye. 
~ At the opening of the century the auto- 
mobiles were mostly low powered single 
seaters without any windshield or top. 
There were a few like the Winton, Knox 
and Locomobile which would carry four 
people, the entrance to the tonneau being 
from the rear by means of a door in the 
middle of the back seat. They were all 
one cylinder or two cylinder horizontal 
engines, under the body, with the excep- 
tion of the steamers which were very 
popular and had more power than the 
gasoline cars. 

The principal source of anxiety on the 
part of the driver was whether the en- 
gine would stop or not, or whether some 
hill too steep to climb would be encoun- 
tered. He wasn’t worried any about lia- 
bility for injuries to the public. If he 
did any worrying about injuries it was 
injuries to himself, and he didn’t do 
much worrying about that because a 
number of cars, like one model of the 


Duryea, had a dashboard arrangement. 


which opened up and developed a seat 
and a foot rest where passengers could 
ride out in front. These were popularly 


known as “baby killers.” I had one of 
them and when carrying passengers | 
just drove more carefully. Once in this 
car I succeeded in getting as far away 
from home as Middletown—eighteen 
oe 2 | = down—and back again 
althoug ad to get new spark plugs 
while there. 4 ~—— 
Auto Show and “Hill Climb” Advertising 


So it was not an easy thing to start 
and build up the selling of automobile 
liability insurance. To attract attention 
to it and to impress the necessity for 
it upon owners took quite a lot of pub- 
licity work. One of the early steps taken 
by the Travelers, which company had 
issued the first automobile liability pol- 
icy, was the maintenance of insurance 
booths at the automobile shows. The au- 
tomobile shows were very popular and 
the great annual national shows in New 
York were run by the Automobile Club 
of America. The secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America had been my 
first lieutenant in the Spanish war and 
through that connection the Travelers 
secured for a number of years the exclu- 
sive right to advertise automobile lia- 
bility insurance at the shows. 

We had a standard show outfit and a 

team of special agents to explain the in- 
surance, pass out the leaflets, etc. Part 
of the set-up was a suit of armor, the 
emblem of the Travelers then as now 
being a knight in armor. This feature 
attracted considerable attention, so much 
so that one time at the automobile show 
in Buffalo when the Travelers crew came 
on duty in the morning they found the 
knight encased in a pine box with a 
wreath on top and a card of sympathy 
from our competitors. The shows as a 
method of publicity never amounted to a 
whole lot and in due time we let the 
competitors have the field. 
_ We developed a new feature—advertis- 
ing at hill climbs. Competition among 
automobile manufacturers in that day 
took the form of demonstrations as to 
the ability of their cars to climb hills 
and hill climbs were held in many places. 
I remember one at “Dead Horse Hill” in 
Worcester, Mass. The hill was a very 
long one, something like a mile, I be- 
lieve, and at intervals on the side of 
the road up the hill grandstands were 
erected where seats were sold for fifty 
cents or a dollar each. 

Thousands of people would attend 
these hill climbs and watch the various 
automobiles chug by, some going fairly 
fast, some barely moving and some stop- 
ping. They were sent up one at a time 
and the one climbing the hill in the 
shortest elapsed time won. 

We used to secure the exclusive ad- 
vertising privileges at many of these hill 
climbs and would stretch large banners 
opposite the grandstands advertising au- 
tomobile liability insurance. We had an 
automobile special agent, Gordon Boyd, 
who was afterwards killed in the world 
war. He had a bright red automobile 
with a trunk on the rear in which he 
carried the banners, advertising matter, 
etc., a regular traveling outfit. 

_ The climax in this form of advertis- 
ing came when the Travelers secured the 
exclusive advertising privileges at the in- 
ternational race at Savannah, Ga—the 
grand prize race of the Automobile Club 
of America. The grandstand at this 
race, which was held on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1908, seated 16,000 people. The 
course was a rough triangle on prepared 
country roads, twenty-five miles around, 
sixteen laps, total distance 402 miles. It 
was won by Wagner driving a Fiat in 
370 minutes and 31 seconds elapsed time. 

At this race the Travelers’ advertising 
car burned up due to careless use of 4 
match in lighting the acetylene head 
lamps. The car stood on the spot where 
fifteen gallons of gasoline had just beet 
drained out of another car before rolling 
it on the steamer for New York. Boy 
didn’t know it and threw down a lighted 
match. 

Following this the Travelers advertised 
through the medium of emergency act! 
dent cases presented to its policyholders 
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a Split Three Ways 


ong Why do brokers, life insurance agents and agents sell the Ac- 
‘ls cident contracts of The Employers’ Group? We asked several of 
"in these gentlemen. Practically all of them gave the same three 

of reasons. Contract, organization, service . . . these three, but 


the greatest of these is service. 


oo No insurance man can afford to place accident insurance in a 


the F company that talks technicalities after the accident. 


ers The Employers’ Group doesn’t quibble over personal accident 


yd & claims. And the insurance man appreciates this fact. 


‘tis The Accident Number of 
the The Employers’ Pioneer 
will give you some inter- 


esting information. A re- 
quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 








aE The Employers’ Group 
110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Approval Given To 
Compensation Increases 


N. Y. STATE ACTION AWAITED 





National Council’s Emergency Program 
Moving Along With Rate Revisions 
Effective September 1 





Summer heat has been no deterrent 
to the progress being made by the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance in putting into immediate effect its 
country-wide rate increase 
With the eyes of New York 
this week’s 
hearing. in the state insurance depart- 


emergency 
program. 

underwriters focussed on 
ment at which data was submitted by 
the governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board to jus- 
tify the proposed increase of about 15% 
in rates on risks in this state, definite 
approval has been given by the various 
regional committees of the Council to 
increases in other parts of the country. 
Effective on all new and renewal business 
as of September 1, the following states 


are also in line for revisions: 


% % 
Increase Increase 
Connecticut ..... 7 Michigan ....... 13.9 
Dist. of Col....... 3.5 New: Mexico.....23.0 
Indiana ......++ 735 Ce See 18.2 
BAGhO cconcnescseed 36.7 Nebraska ....... 28 
Louisiana ....... v5 Rhode Island .... 4.8 


Rates for Illinois will also be increased 
but the amount of the increase will not 
be known until the effect of a recent 
Illinois law amendment is determined. 

There will be no revision in the rates 
for Alaska, Towa. and South Dakota in- 
asmuch as the rate making procedure 
under the emergency program indicates 
that an increase in rates is unnecessary. 

Hobbs on Seriousness of Emergency 

The seriousness of the present rate 
emergency was well expressed by C. W. 
Hobbs, the commissioners’ special rep- 
resentative on the staff of the Coun- 
cil. in his recent memorandum on the 
subject submitted to the convention. He 
said in part: 

“Compensation insurance is not the 
sole element involved: though it is an 
important element, constituting as it 
does, over one-quarter of all casualty 
premiums. On compensation insurance 
the carriers claim to have lost over a se- 
ries of years something like $144,000,000: 
and while these figures have not been 
verified, there seems no reason to doubt 
a very heavy underwriting loss, giving 
all possible credit to interest earnings 
on compensation funds. 

“While casualty business generally 
was good: while security values were 
rising, the losses were borne, not with- 
out considerable grumbling, but still 
borne. Employers’ associations have 
rung the changes upon profits on securi- 
ties, profits made on collateral lines, and 
have made these the basis for a demand 
for compensation insurance at less than 
cost. 

“Now these contentions, whatever their 
merit may have been in the past, have 
no more force. Heavy losses have been 
taken on security values. The rate of 
dividend and interest returns has shrunk. 
Heavy losses have been taken on most 
of the major lines of insurance. While 
many of the carriers are solidly orga- 
nized and have so far stood the strain, 
they cannot do so indefinitely. Some 
have evinced distinct signs of distress. 
The situation may not be at the moment 
desperate, but might readily become’ so. 

“It seems folly to look for a better- 
ment of economic conditions in the im- 
mediate future sufficient to effect gen- 

eral relief. There must be a measure 
of co-operation all around, The carriers 
cannot well decline to trim their sails 
to the gale; but what economies they can 
effect cannot afford relief unless the 
causes of underwriting loss are elimi- 


nated. Compensation cannot bear all the 
burden: but there is no reason why it 
should not pay its own way. The pres- 
ent claim for emergency relief is designed 
for that purpose and as such merits con- 
sideration.” 





AUTO DEATHS UP 5.7% 





No Let-up Seen in Figures for First Five 
Months of Year; Expect 
Increase to Continue 

No let-up in the number of automo- 
bile fatalities is seen in the figures for 
the first five months as compiled by the 
Travelers from state official reports. Un- 
less the second half of the year brings 
a considerable drop, 35,000 persons will 
be killed by automobiles during the year. 
This would be 2,000 more than last year, 
95 a day. 

The figures for the first five months 
of the year show an increase in auto 
fatalities over the same period last year 
of 5.7%. The number was 11,800, and 
the figures for June, as yet uncomplete, 
are expected to bring the first half total 
to 14,700. On the basis of last year, 
when there was an increase during the 
second half of 38% over the first, this 
year’s second half figure should be 20,300. 

There is a note of hope in that eight 
states making complete reports for the 
five months show decreases in the num- 
ber of deaths. These are Idaho, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina and Vermont. 
Eleven other states, figures from which 
were not complete for five months, also 
showed a decrease. 





OHIO FUND RATES UP 10% 
State Industrial Commission Raises Basic 
Rate Level for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Condition of Fund 
The average basic rate level for work- 
men’s compensation insurance written by 
the Ohio State Insurance Fund has been 
increased 10% by the State Industrial 
Commission. The reasons announced for 
the increase are: Increased benefits by 
amendment to the law; increasing medi- 
cal cost trend; increasing liberality in 
the interpretation of the law by the 
courts on appealed cases previously dis- 
allowed by the Commission, and increas- 
ing the burden on the fund due to em- 
ployers of three or more employes fail- 
ing to comply with the act by payment 
of premium, the fund being required to 
pay claims of such employes and often 
being unable to recoup such losses from 
the employers due to insolvency and 

other causes. 

The condition of the State Fund was 
shown in figures made public by Actuary 
E, I. Evans. As of the end of last year 
the assets were $52,840,925 and surplus 
$2,117,862. This compares with $56,366,- 
886 and $3,273,709 the previous year. 





ON CALIFORNIA TRIP 

Miss Mary D. Holmes, for many years 
associated with Alexander D. Cooper of 
Red Bank, N. J., who recently consoli- 
dated his agency with the Allaire & Son 
Agency, Inc., is visiting San Francisco 
as a delegate to the National Christian 
Endeavor Convention. She is also stop- 
ping at various points of scenic interest 
on this trip. 


HEADS SAFETY GROUP 


Frederick W. Willard, assistant works 
manager of the Kearny works of the 
Western Electric Co., has been elected 
president of the Hudson County Safety 
Council, of which a number of casualty 
insurance company representatives are 
members. 





JOINS ATLANTA OFFICE 

H. Logan Webb, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, has been assigned to the At- 
lanta office as a special agent. He has 
been connected with the Newark, N. Eh 
and several other offices of the company. 
A native of Kentucky, he is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky. 


——. 


British Compulsory Auto Law Effect 
Not Yet Noticeable in Company Results 


The ultimate effect of the British com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law on the 
business is still a matter of doubt to the 
companies over there. At the annual 
meeting of the Motor Union Insurance 
Co. the chairman, Col. J. E. Humphery, 
said that the effect was not yet appar- 
ent, nor would it be so for some time. 
Sir Edward Manville, chairman of the 
Car & General, gave a similar opinion at 
that company’s meeting. 

A problem has developed as to whether 
or not insurance is canceled when a driv- 
er fails to renew his driving license, and 
therefore if a driver arrested for not re- 
newing his license may also be arrested 
for having no insurance. 

The position of many of the companies 
is that should an accident occur under 
such circumstances the company would 
assume liability. Therefore the driver 
cannot be held on a charge of no insur- 
ance. 

In a recent case defended by the Auto- 
mobile Association the driver was re- 
leased on the insurance charge after 
brokers had testified they would not have 
taken advantage of the technical ‘lapse. 

The General Accident has issued this 


statement: “Considerable publicity has 
been given to one or two cases decided 
recently in which car owners had, 
through forgetfulness, allowed their driy- 
ing licenses to lapse by only a few days, 
They were summoned on two counts— 
for driving without a license and for 
driving without a third party insurance 
in force, the reason for the latter being 
that most, if not all, motor policies con- 
tain a condition to the effect that the in- 
sured vehicle may be driven only by a 
licensed driver. 

“In practice it is not usual for a rep- 
utable insurance company actually to re- 
pudiate liability in the case of a license 
lapsing for two or three days through 
inadvertence, but nevertheless, the un- 
fortunate position in which the owner 
and driver of a motor vehicle might now 
be placed through such inadvertence is 
fully appreciated.” 

The corporation has therefore decided 
to revise the condition which excludes: 
“Driving by an unlicensed person,” to 
“driving by a person who is disqualified 
under the Road Traffic Act either from 
holding or obtaining a license to drive 
a vehicle of the type covered by the 
policy.” 








SPEED TEST DEFINED 





Roai Test to Determine Superiority of 
Auto Held Not Within Coverage 
of Policy 


An interesting case has recently been 
decided by the Dutch courts. The firm 
of Van Zetten’s Auto Enterprise dealing 
in automobiles held a liability and acci- 
dent policy with the Excess Insurance 
Co. of London, insuring all the cars they 
had on hand. One of their customers 
was persuaded to trade his Buick in 


against a Graham-Paige and he made the 
deal dependent on a trial trip between 
the two cars on the road between Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam. If the Graham- 
Paige, driven by the auto firm above 
mentioned, would beat him in his Buick 
the deal was to be consummated. The 
dealers first objected to this because the 
road between the two cities has to 
handle a great deal of traffic but they 
finally consented. The result was an ac- 
cident to the Graham-Paige driven by 
the insured dealer, in which not only the 
¢ar was damaged but also personal in- 
juries to third persons were involved. 
The Excess refused payment as its pol- 
icy prohibited contests of speed. Plain- 
tiffs maintained that this was not a speed 
contest in the proper meaning of the 
word but the court sustained the insur- 
ance company. 





NEW TEXAS RATES 





Both Increases and Decreases in Revised 
Compensation Schedule Prepared 
by State Insurance Board 

The revised compensation rate sched- 
ule in Texas, prepared by the state 
board of insurance commissioners, be- 
comes effective August 1 on new and re- 
newal business. Changes were made in 
the rates on forty-two classifications. 

Principally affected by the revision are 
those classifications of hazards in which 
the Texas payroll amounts to $1,000,000 
or more for the last policy year or an 
aggregate of $4,000,000 or more for the 
latest five-year statistical period. 
_ The rate changes were made on the 
indications of the experience of each 
classification of hazard. In accordance 
with the experience some rates were 
lowered and others raised. Among 
those lowered are cotton ginning, cot- 
ton compress and sugar refining. Among 
those increased are automobile manufac- 
turing, electric light and power line con- 
struction and contracting classifications. 





11,000 POLICYHOLDERS SUED 

A joint suit against 11,000 Missouri 
policyholders of the defunct Federal Au- 
tomobile Insurance Association of In- 
dianapolis has been filed in the St. Louis 
Circuit Court by Rodowe H. Abeken, 
Missouri receiver for the automobile re- 
ciprocal. The suit asks the court to di- 
rect that the policyholders be compelled 
to pay one additional assessment under 
the terms of their policy contracts for 
the purpose of creating a fund sufficient 
to liquidate claims and other obligations, 
including the expense of the Missouri 
receivership. 





LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 
The Citizens Casualty of Utica has 
been licensed in Virginia to write auto- 
mobile and workmen’s compensation lines 
with its principal office at Roanoke in 
charge of James H. Andes. 


Major Giddings 
(Continued from Page 32) 


to be carried in the car. We gave these 
away for several years but stopped when 
the business reached the then large total 
of 10,000 policies per annum. By this 
time, however, the need for such sort 
of advertising had largely ceased, the 
business having become a regular solicit- 
ing proposition. 

Wrong About Compulsory Auto 

Insurance 

Casualty insurance has now grown to 
a volume which almost surpasses. the 
total volume of fire insurance. Its de- 
velopment thus far has involved mat) 
difficult problems and many difficult ones 
remain which must be solved in the neat 
future. In my time I have been right 
about many things and wrong abot 
some. One of the things I was wrong 
about was compulsory automobile insut 
ance. I thought that would become unr 
versal but the experiment in Massacht- 
setts indicates that it is not likely ' 
or at least not in that form. The trent 
seems to be to the compromise embot- 
ied in the financial responsibility idea. 

On one point, however, I am sure tha! 
I am right. The great trouble with the 
casualty business today is the complex 
ity of its operations. Of all businesses 
in existence, the casualty insurance bust 
ness would seem to be the most compli 
cated and its involved procedure cost 
untold money. It costs money simply 
make a lead pencil mark on a piece % 
blank paper, but that fact seems neve! 
to have percolated. There is crying nee 
for great improvement in the casuall! 
business in the direction of simplicity. 
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